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Adult Teacher is your magazine 


ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 
purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: ‘Ihe Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the Internationa! 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 

ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph, U. S. Supreme Court Building, 
by Philip D. Gendreau) 
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dormitory (right), Cincinnati, O. 


METHODISM’S MINISTRY 
Through Hospitals and Homes 


By OLIN E. OESCHGER 


This article provides supplementary material 
for use with the Adult Fellowship Series unit, 
“Persons and Institutions,” beginning on page 34. 


Tue propagation of Jesus’ healing and helping 
ministry has been evidenced for more than two 
centuries through Methodism. John Wesley, our 
founder, had as a vital part of his ministry the 
healing of the sick, caring for the orphans, look- 
ing after the needy and helpless. Our Methodist 
hospital and home service stems directly from 
Jesus’ own teachings and service and those of 
Wesley. Without these services our church would 
not be fulfilling its mission. 

One of the greatest stories of the New Testa- 
ment is the story of the good Samaritan. Chris- 
tians everywhere use it as their basis for service 


Mr. Orscucer is general secretary of the Board of Hos- 
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to the sick and unfortunate. John Wesley, realiz- 
ing the necessity for “good Samaritan” services, 
converted the Old Foundry (once a factory for 
making cannons) in London into a place of 
charity where in 1748 it was “caring for nine 
widows, one blind woman, and two poor children; 
two upper servants, a maid, and a man.” In addi- 
tion, it housed the first dispensary for the distribu- 
tion of medicine to the poor and needy as well 
as to members of the Society of Methodists. Here 
was begun, in simple form, what has since become 
a world-wide program in our church. 

Organized services to the sick and needy 


-started early in America. Under the leadership 


of George Whitefield there was established in the 
colony of Georgia the first Methodist orphanage 
at Bethesda in 1740. The privilege of caring for 
the colony’s orphans passed out of Methodist 
hands with Mr. Whitefield’s death, but he had 
kindled a flame that was to grow. 











Austen Field 


Dr. Oeschger 


One hundred years later, in 1847, Methodists 
organized a home to care for orphan children at 
Petersburg, Virginia, which has been in continu- 
ous operation. 

In 1850, the first home for older persons under 
Methodist sponsorship was founded in New York 
City. Now located in Upper Manhattan, the Meth- 
odist Church Home annually cares for more than 
one hundred persons. 

Brooklyn, New York, was the site of the first 
Methodist hospital, which recently celebrated its 
Diamond Jubilee. 

‘Thus, the church’s practical ministry to man’s 
spiritual, physical, and emotional needs took root 
in the institutions founded in the name of Meth- 
odism. This ministry has grown through the years. 
Methodism can be proud of her seventy-four hos- 
pitals for the diseased and infirm, eighty homes 
for older persons, forty-eight homes and agencies 
for children, and seven homes for businesswomen. 


“HoTELs oF Gop” 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes called Methodist 
hospitals “the hotels of God for his sick and suf- 
fering children.” These “hotels of God” ministered 
to 1,352,830 sick persons last year. This means 
that a patient enters a Methodist hospital every 
twenty-four seconds. 

Hospitals were recently acquired by Methodism 
in Rochester, Minnesota; Lubbock, Texas; Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia; and Richland, Washington. 
Over 2,600 student nurses are needed each year 
in Methodism’s fifty-two schools of nursing. 

In addition to hospital service, an important 
phase of Methodism’s benevolent program is in 
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the field of care of older persons. Today there are 
approximately 14.4 million persons in the United 
States aged sixty-five or over; almost nine out 
of one hundred. During the next ten-year period 
we can anticipate an increase of eight million 
in this age group. These increases spell enlarged 
needs and place upon the church heavier respon- 
sibilities. Methodism has responded by providing 
facilities for 880 additional persons. Last year 
these homes cared for a total of 7,773 individuals. 

Homes today are planned in accordance with 
the needs. By planning for gracious living with 
educational, recreational, cultural, and religious 
activities, arts and crafts, a rehabilitation pro- 
gram, a sheltered workshop, and adequate med- 
ical and nursing services, we are providing an 
environment conducive to abundant living. 

The Methodist Church has been and should 
always be interested in those who need care, 
whether old or young. Not only do we have 
seventy-four hospitals and eighty homes for older 
persons, but today there are forty-eight homes and 
organizations of The Methodist Church caring 
for children. Last year 5,545 children received 
care through these homes and agencies. Con- 
tinuous emphasis is given upon providing services 
to meet the special needs of each child, recogniz- 
ing the essential role of Christian nurture. 

There are today 57,000,000 children and youth 
in the United States under age eighteen. By 1960 
we are expected to have 61,000,000 children in 
this age group. The number of babies born in 
the nation in 1956 was an all-time high of 4,200,- 
000. Whereas the prewar rate of births outside 
wedlock was 7 per 1,000 unmarried women, today 
it is 18 per 1,000 unmarried women. 

These population trends point up the need for 
our Methodist children’s homes and agencies to 
look ahead to the varied and increasing problems 
and emotional needs of families and children, if 
these homes are to be instruments through which 
the church expresses its concern for the well- 
being of children and moves ahead to provide for 
their changing needs. Our children cannot wait. 
Our cause is no less than their future. 

We must not overlook our homes for business- 
women, which, too, are rendering significant 
Christian service. There are seven institutions in 
this category which served 677 persons last year. 
For those away from their own homes, our church 
provides these comfortable, cheerful living ac- 
commodations. The young person just beginning 
her career or the more mature woman who wants 
to live in a church home at a moderate cost will 
find these homes to meet her needs. 

Methodism’s ministry through hospitals and 
homes touches the lives of everyone in the com- 
munity. Someone in every family, or a friend 
or loved one, will sooner or later be affected by 
hospital and homes service. With 209 institutions 
and agencies related to The Board of Hospitals 
and Homes of The Methodist Church, as well as 














those under The Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service, there is little doubt that everyone will 
be touched by their services. At the same time, 
there is great likelihood that every church mem- 
ber can be a part of the service rendered in 
these institutions—either on a volunteer or full- 
time basis, or through contributions of time, effort 
and gifts. 

Methodist hospitals and homes stand high in 
their quality of service. They are recognized by 
leading national groups in institutional accredit- 
ing fields and are frequently used as examples 
of outstanding care and organization. Many a 
person has voiced the opinion, “I know my loved 
one is taken care of in ‘Methodist.’ ” 


PERSONNEL 


This speaks well for the more than forty-one 
thousand persons who serve on staffs of Methodist 
hospitals and homes. These are individuals with 
long preparation and training, individuals having 
the skills of administrators, houseparents, doctors, 
nurses, social workers, technicians, dieticians, and 
cooks; individuals of one talent, and individuals 
of ten talents, who for the most part are devoted 
and loyal. Yes, individuals who also come with 
a sense of genuine dedication, individuals who 
find in these areas of service an opportunity for 
the fullest expression of their creative abilities, 
individuals who have found that through serving 
in these capacities they are following the call 
of the Master. We must continue to do everything 
possible to encourage the finest of our young 
people to prepare for areas of service within the 
church-related institutional field. 

Through auxiliary organizations among local 
church women, and others in the community, 
much volunteer service is rendered our Methodist 
hospitals and homes. These auxiliaries are grow- 
ing in number, and their sponsorship of special 
projects to provide extra services or equipment 
for hospitals and homes has become more and 
more significant. These auxiliaries give aid in 
fund-raising, services, and good will. They are im- 
portant links between the church and the hospital 
or home in the community. 

Conference-sponsored Golden Cross Societies 
help many persons along the road to health and 
happiness in Methodist hospitals or homes. In 
some areas when church members find them- 
selves without adequate funds to defray the cost 
of care, Golden Cross, the symbol of the healing 
and helping service in the name of Christ and 
The Methodist Church, comes to the rescue. This 
is one of the church’s greatest investments in 
human care. 

“There shall be a Golden Cross Society of The 
Methodist Church, which shall promote the hos- 
pitals and homes work under the direction of the 
Board of Hospitals and Homes and shall collect 
moneys and afford other material assistance in 
providing care for the sick, older persons, chil- 


dren and youth.” (Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1956, Paragraph 1559.) 

The Golden Cross Society was founded in 1921, 
under the instigation of Bishop Charles C. Selec- 
man, of Dallas, Texas. He met with a group of 
other interested persons who saw the need for 
Methodists to share in helping their fellow man. 
This society has grown to great proportions of 
service and is serving some remote areas that are 
without any other form of medical assistance. 
Many annual conferences, however, still do not 
sponsor a Golden Cross Society, but the results 
have been so gratifying in so many areas that 
the idea bids fair to grow in other areas. 

Local church committees on hospitals and 
homes have played important roles in extending 
Christ’s ministry of healing and helping. These 
committees have given leadership in serving as 
a liaison between the membership of the local 
church and the Methodist hospitals and homes in 
their annual conference. They have organized 
caravan visits to the institutions. They have inter- 
preted programs and services of the institutions 
to the local church. They have assisted in institu- 
tional fund raising, in Golden Cross enrollment, 
and in directing prospective employees to Meth- 
odist hospital and home administrators. 

These committees also can be instrumental in 
relating the local church to the local community 
health and social welfare agencies. It has been 
said, “. . . our concern for the social welfare 
activities of the churches is not alone for the peo- 
ple about us in need, but for the churches them- 
selves. The church which does not concern itself 
with social welfare fails to fulfill the commands 
of Christ, but it also impoverishes its own life, 
becomes ingrown, self-serving, and less than 
Christian.” Our church-related institutions and 
agencies are private, voluntary, and nonprofit. 
They are a bulwark of our American voluntary 
system. This means local church-community re- 
sponsibility, initiative, freedom, the opportunity 
to blaze trails on higher standards. 

The General Board of Hospitals and Homes is 
the World Service Agency of The Methodist 
Church designated as the advisory, the stand- 
ardizing service board in the field of the church’s 
human welfare endeavors. “. . . The Methodist 
Church affirms that God has laid upon His people 
the obligation to care for the sick, the aged, 
and children in distress, and that to accomplish 
this purpose, hospitals and homes should be estab- 
lished and supported by the Church. The Church 
has a divine mission to meet human need.” So 
spoke the 1956 General Conference. 

As Jesus went about doing good, and as the 
founder of Methodism likewise did works of 
mercy and kindness, so Methodism today can do 
no less. We must see the field, the opportunity 
for Christian service, and sense the obligation 
to give that service in Christ’s name, with heart 
to God and hand to man. 








The Teacher 


as 
Counselor 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


Goop teaching is good counseling. Counseling 
seeks to assist the counselee to grow emotionally, 
intellectually, spiritually. In fact, we suspect that 
all three of these parts of life, plus the physical 
body, are so interwoven that we do not know 
where one leaves off and the other begins; that 
which affects one affects the other. Good health 
is good religion and good religion is good health, 
and you cannot have one for very long without 
the other. Counseling seeks to strengthen both; so 
does teaching. 

Eric Linderman, professor of psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School and Chief of the Psy- 
chiatric Department of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston, has a term that he uses to 
describe all those who work to help others. He 
calls them the “care-taking professions.” The 
care-taking professions are medicine, the min- 
istry, nursing, social work, teaching, and law- 
enforcement agencies. The Sunday-school teacher 
combines the concerns of both the ministry and 
teaching plus those of the parent as well as what I 
prefer to call “the trusted friend.” This is the 
nonprofessional person who functions in a helping 
role and with the concern of a friend. 

Now let us move more sharply into our subject. 

The first consideration in examining any coun- 
seling relationship is an exploration of the atti- 
tudes of the counselor. In psychiatric-pastoral 
counseling, which means counseling done by a 
pastor who is oriented in psychiatric insights and 
skills, a good deal is said about acceptance. Ac- 
ceptance means being able to be concerned about 
a person regardless of his behavior. 

Naturally, pastoral counseling deals to a large 
degree with people who are in trouble and are 
facing major adjustment, such as personality 





Dr. Dicks is professor of pastoral care, Duke Divinity 
School and editor of Religion and Health. 
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problems, marital difficulty, alcoholism, physical 
illness, death, and grief. 

You will remember the story of the good 
Samaritan. There was no reference in the story, 
as our Lord told it, concerning whether or not the 
hurt man was a worthy person, only that he was 
a needy person, only that he was a traveler who 
fell among thieves. Perhaps he was even a care- 
less person, for, without armed escort, he traveled 
a road known to be frequented by bandits. And 
again, perhaps he traveled it out of desperate 
need to gain his destination rapidly and therefore 
could not wait for an escort. Many things combine 
to cause people to do unwise things. In fact, a 
second principle of counseling is the belief that 
all behavior is purposive. That is why the coun- 
selor-teacher constantly searches for the why. 

Why does he act as he does? What is a youngster 
trying to prove? What is he saying by his actions? 
Why does a class act as it does? 

James Chubb, a pastor from Grand Island, 
Nebraska, was telling us in the Maryland Pastors’ 
School about the young people in his church cut- 
ting a watermelon in the women’s parlor. 

“Why,” asked Jim, “did they want to cut a 
watermelon in the women’s parlor with all the 
other places in the church, the social hall in par- 
ticular, where they could have cut it?” Well, I 
wouldn’t know, Lut having been in a lot of 
women’s parlors in churches, with their pink frills 
and proper furniture, and knowing young people, 
one suspects these young people were trying to 
say something. People are like that—they com- 
municate feelings in many ways. 

This brings us to another point, and this is that 
persons are motivated by deep feelings that often 
are not known either to the person himself or 
to his parents. It is the task of the skilled coun- 
selor to help a person examine his deep feelings 
and accept them. 











The counselee will often be afraid of these 
feelings. The counselor, wise in his knowledge of 
people, will not be afraid. He will know that these 
feelings may be dangerous, but he also knows 
from experience that the best way to deal with 
them is to look at them, although there may be 
situations where the feelings should not be ex- 
amined until a later time. A young woman who 
hates her mother should not be encouraged to 
examine her feelings toward her parent while the 
mother is sick. The risk here is that serious guilt 
feelings may be triggered into unwise and harm- 
ful action. A young man who is fearful of his 
homosexual feelings should not be encouraged to 
look at these feelings while he is discouraged 
or right after a major disappointment lest he com- 
mit suicide. 

Feelings, deep driving emotions, often dominate 
our lives. They lead to the great achievements of 
life as well as to the great defeats, to heroism as 
well as to the burying of the talents, which I be- 
lieve is a major sin. 

Is the teacher, the Sunday-school teacher, to be 
a counselor such as I have described above? No, 
not the average teacher, but he can be the key 
person in the chain of circumstances that brings 
about counseling, healing, and redemption. 

You can know where good counselors are, how 
they work, and how to get a person to one. This 


—THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


What Is Communication? 


L EADERS are rethinking the meaning of com- 
munication today. They are questioning its value 
as a one-way proposition. They realize there is 
more to communication than speaking words, 
“putting it across,” or “selling the audience.” 

Communication is a two-way proposition. It is 
a bridge persons traverse in conveying their ideas, 
their feelings, and their understandings to others. 
It is not merely telling your ideas; it is listening 
to and understanding the other person’s replies. 
In the process you come to a new understanding 
of yourself in relation to this person. 

Communication involves not only your ability 
to speak clearly what you think and feel; it also 
involves listening until you understand the inner 
conflicts, confusions, and convictions of the per- 
sons talking to you. It involves replying to them 
in such a way that they can relate your ideas to 
their thoughts and feelings. 

In real communication we do not merely say 
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is done through demonstrating accepting atti- 
tudes, through understanding, and through re- 
assuring a person that there is hope for him. Then 
you may call your pastor and talk with him about 
a person who needs his help. 

But do not do this without the person’s con- 
sent. And do not do it unless you know the pastor 
is both skilled and interested. Some pastors are 
not interested in working with alcoholics; others 
are. Some know little about marital counseling; 
others do. Professor Wayne Oates of Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary has suggested that 
sending suffering people to see some pastors is 
like sending them “into a burning building.” 
Fortunately the number of pastors who are help- 
ful counselors is rapidly increasing. 

As a trusted friend you can listen and encour- 
age. We have several quick rules of thumb: (a) 
when in doubt—wait; (b) when in doubt—grunt; 
(c) when in doubt—come back again, or make 
another appointment; (d) when in doubt—seek 
another’s opinion, someone whose judgment you 
trust. If you listen to people’s problems, you will 
often be in doubt. We all are. 

It is our job as Christian laymen and teachers 
and pastors to help one another. Our concern for 
one another comes from God. As he loved us, so 
we can love one another. That is good counseling; 
it is also good teaching. 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


what we think and let the chips fall where they 
may, we seek to relate the gospel to the condi- 
tion of the other person’s soul. Until teachers 
understand the meaning of this two-way process 
of communication, they will not impart the gospel 
in any relevant way to persons in their classes. 

In our churches we are inclined to rush. We 
drive fast to get there; we rush through our 
speeches. If we are going to impart the gospel 
to persons, we need to take time to learn how 
to relate ourselves to other people as children of 
God. 

The Gospels are filled with stories in which 
Jesus sits down and takes time to relate himself 
to those who are present. He did so with the 
woman at the well, with Mary and Martha, with 
Nicodemus, even with the Gadarene demoniac. 

When we begin to relate ourselves to other 
persons as persons, we open up the infinite possi- 
bilities of God’s love, of his sacrifice, of his suffer- 
ing, of his breaking of his own body that we 
might have greater spiritual awareness of the 
dimensions of life. Persons find new faith and new 
hope. When we see this response, we realize we 
are beginning to communicate the gospel. 








CHRIST Is 


I CANNOT remember the time when Christ was 
not real to me. Most of the time he was a real 
friend; sometimes he was a real judge of my ac- 
tions, even a stern rebuker of my selfish desires 
and sinful spirit. But always he was close at hand, 
a vital factor in my life, very real, very personal. 

My father was a minister of the gospel. My 
earliest recollections of him were as one who 
came and went, staying at home a few days and 
then going off as a presiding elder (district super- 
intendent) for several days. He went by train 
and by livery-stable horse and buggy, and not by 
high-powered automobile as today. When I did 
hear him preach, it was almost invariably about 
Christ. 

My mother, at home with us children, loved to 
play the piano and to sing hymns or gospel songs. 
It was her recreation, her hobby, her method of 
“stealing away” from the cares and duties and 
arduous tasks of looking after home and children. 

At nightfall at the end of a long summer day, 
we would gather on the front porch overlooking 
the sandy beach and majestic waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico. Resting there in the swing, she would 
sing to us: 


There is a name I love to hear, 
I love to sing its worth; 

It sounds like music in my ear, 
The sweetest name on earth. 


Oh, how I love Jesus; 
Oh, how I love Jesus; 
Oh, how I love Jesus, 
Because He first loved me. 


Such singing from the soul was bound to have 
effect. She sang because she was happy; she sang 
because she was free. 

When my father’s four years on the district 
were up, he had a four-year pastorate, his first 
that I remember. He was at home more, and I 
was his oldest son and his buddy. He gave me one 
of his Bibles for my very own. 

When I was nine years old, he asked me if 
I would like to read the Bible through with him 
in his home study in a year. We would each read 
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REAL to Me 


By GEORGE H. JONES 













his own Bible at the same time every day, four 
chapters each weekday and five chapters on Sun- 
day. 

This we did. Some of it I did not get much out 
of, but always he was at hand to answer my 
questions and encourage me. But much more of 
it was real and intelligible to me than many would 
have you believe. And how I loved “the Jesus 
part”! 


I think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 

How He called little children as lambs to His fold, 
I should like to have been with them then. 


But I was with them; I was among them, one 
of them, in my child’s imagination. Best of all, 
I was with him, and he with me. He even held 
me in his lap, as I had seen in the artist’s picture, 
and threw his arms around me, and put his 
hands on my head. Yes, Jesus was real to me then. 
And he has been reai to me ever since. 


PRAYER 


I do not know when I first prayed. But Jesus 
had prayed. He had prayed often and had told 
his disciples to pray and how to pray. My father 
and mother prayed, and it seemed to do them 
good. They taught me to pray—by precept and 
example, by lip and by life. 

I was never one for long prayers. I could tell 
God what I wanted to tell him in a few words. 
Whether it was thanksgiving and praise, or peti- 
tion for strength and courage and consecration, or 
confession and plea for forgiveness, I would soon 
get through with the matter in hand. But this did 
not discourage me, because the Lord’s Prayer was 
short, also. And likewise were the real prayers 
in the Bible, like that of the psalmist, 


Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within me; 


that of the publican in the Temple, “God, be 
merciful to me a sinner”; and Peter’s plea to the 
Master, when walking on the water, “Lord, save 
me.” 

I always did think that the great “high priestly 
prayer of intercession” of Jesus in John 17 was 






















more of a sermon by John in keeping with the 
spirit of Jesus than an actual prayer of so many 
words by Jesus himself. I must confess that I’m not 
much for long prayers, even in a prayer vigil. 
Prayer, to me, is “getting the feel” of the presence 
of God, and God through Christ, of “being open” 
to him, of “practicing his presence,” and of having 
fellowship with him. 

Thus it was that even as a growing boy I 
prayed. I prayed “flash prayers” often, years and 
years before I heard the term used by Frank 
Laubach and others. They were real to me, 
whereas long and formal prayers that wearied 
me were not. I would breathe a prayer while 
shooting marbles or skating or playing hide and 
seek or reading a book. I would pray sponta- 
neously while studying or taking an exam or 
bringing in stove wood or milking a cow. I would 
“open up my heart” while playing tennis or base- 
ball, even as I would while going to bed or getting 
up in the morning. The experience was mine, even 
before I read Tennyson’s words: 


Speak to Him, thou; for He hears, and spirit with 
Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 


In the midst of my praying, Jesus was central. 
This is because Jesus has always been the center 
of my idea of God. I agree with the thought that, 


if God is not like Jesus, he ought to be. But I 
know that God is like Jesus. This is the focal 
point of all of my thinking and living. Thus, pray- 
ing to God and having fellowship with him is like 
being with Jesus. 


THE CENTER OF LIFE 


When I went to theological seminary, I wanted 
to know all there was to know about things. I 
took all sorts of courses and read all sorts of 
books. When it was all over, I was glad I had 
explored in a hundred different fields. But I 
came to one conclusion, one great conviction: that 
which really mattered, that which stood at the 
very center was Jesus the Christ and one’s per- 
sonal relationship and devotion to him. 

I loved the Bible and Bible study. I “ate up” 
courses about the various books of the Bible, such 
as why they were written, what they were in- 
tended to say. But to me the central message was 
expressed by Paul when he said, “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” It was 
the message of Jesus himself who said: “Come 
to me”; “I and the Father are one”; “He who has 
seen me has seen the Father”; “I am from above”; 
“T speak of what I have seen with my Father”; “I 
am come in my Father’s name”; “My food is to do 
the will of him who sent me.” 

Yes, as I read about this Christ, realized what 
he was doing in the lives of others and wanted 
to do in the whole wide world, and, as I expe- 
rienced him in my heart, I saw that God’s truth 
and life personalized (made alive in a person) 
is all that really matters. “God was in Christ” 
and Christ wants to be in me. Nothing challenged 
me more then, or today, than the “mystical union” 
idea. 

Jesus offered himself to his disciples: his mind, 
his spirit, his life. Paul took him up and let Christ 
live in him until he could say: “I can do all 
things in him who strengthens me”; “It is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me.” 

Paul took him up. Others have taken him up. 
Some day I want to take him up. 

It is with hesitancy that I have written; yet 
it is with joy. I was requested to write in a per- 
sonal way, and I have a great Savior, a match- 
less Christ, concerning whom to write. All through 
the years he has been real to me. His Presence 
guides me and inspires me. His Mind interprets 
things for me, tells me the wrong from the right, 
the good from the better, the better from the 
best. His Spirit purges my heart; it shames me, 
enheartens me, empowers me. It challenges me 
and helps me to live as a spiritual being in a world 
of flesh and of material values. 

To me Jesus is all of God that can be packed 
into a human personality. Therefore, I say, with 
Charles Wesley: 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in Thee I find. 








When Drama Steps 


WHEN summer comes, the great exodus to the 
beach, lake, or camping ground begins. The church 
starts to think in terms of getting out of doors 
and sinking its roots into God’s great earth. 

Have you thought that your fellowship might 
have some unusual outdoor experiences these hot 
summer months? Would you like the idea of re- 
hearsing a drama under the stars? Or the ex- 
perience of acting out truths of God’s creation be- 
fore trees and hill and rock? It can be a beautiful 
experience. When drama steps out of doors it 
takes on a grandeur and simplicity that is unique. 

Some feel that outdoor drama must be pagean- 
try. This is not necessarily so. 

A simple performance of a three-character play 
like Brochet’s “The Gardener Who Was Afraid 
of Death” can be just as moving as a large spec- 
tacular drama. Nor does outdoor drama always 
mean a large setting or a large audience. 

A fellowship of fifteen enjoying a playreading 
of Housman’s “Abraham and Isaac,” presented 
amidst trees and shrubbery, can have as truly a 
dramatic experience as that experienced by an 
audience of three thousand watching one of our 
outdoor extravaganzas. 

A choral reading group may find richer and 
deeper meaning in James Weldon Johnson’s “The 
Creation” as it is read beneath the open sky. A 
group of persons interpreting through rhythmic 
movements a great hymn, like “For the Beauty 
of the Earth,” will find nature adding a new 
dimension to their work. The re-enactment of 
most biblical stories is aided by the spacious set- 
ting of nature. 

Religious drama is truly effective when people 
are real and genuine, projecting sincere and deep- 
ly felt emotions. When the fundamental and ele- 
mental reality of nature is added, one may expe- 
rience a greater sense of God’s presence. 


THE STAGE 


One of the first questions in planning an out- 
door drama is, Where do we stage it? 

Take a look around your church and let your 
imagination be your guide. What about the 
church building itself? Do you have an impres- 
sive entrance to your church, perhaps with a 
lawn in front? Then let your congregation sit on 
the lawn and let your actors perform their sacred 
drama before the church, using the door of the 
church as an entrance. Perhaps they can walk up 
and down the center aisle of the audience as 
they enter and exit. And what exciting times 
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can be had using steps as a part of the “stage”! 

Some plays are especially suited for this type 
of staging. Parts or all of “At the Well of Bethle- 
hem” can be presented in this fashion. In the sec- 
tion entitled “Ruth the Gleaner” the gleaners 
themselves might enter and exit through the 
audience, pantomiming their daily work. 

If the front of the church is not suitable, then 
what about the side or the back? Is there a nook 
or corner of your church which is especially 
beautiful? Maybe you can do a drama there. Per- 
haps your church has stained glass windows. They 
might be lighted from within, providing a beauti- 
ful backdrop for an outdoor production. 

If your church has a garden, it might be pos- 
sible to have a performance there. “Simon the 
Leper” takes place in a garden. 

We recall seeing a walking rehearsal of the 
aforementioned Brochet play done in a sunken 
garden that was located between the sanctuary 
and the educational building of a church. During 
the course of the play the gardener, who becomes 
a Christian martyr, is visited by some Roman 
soldiers who carry lanterns. The picture of those 
lanterns growing larger as the soldiers approach 
the garden from a distant lawn will long be vivid 
in the congregation’s mind. 

The important principle in using the out-of- 
doors is to let nature be the stage. The early be- 
ginnings of western drama were made on a 
threshing floor out in a field. The paraphernalia of 
the indoor stage is out of place out of doors. A 
platform may have to be erected, but it is much 
better if a natural mound of earth or group of 
rocks can serve as the stage. 


THE DRAMA 


The choice of drama for out of doors is very 
important. It is best, of course, if the play is one 
that was especially written to take place in an 
outdoor setting. A good example is the medieval 
drama “Abraham and Isaac,” which calls for a 
nature setting. Raine’s “Job,” which takes place 
on an ash heap in front of a city, is very good for 
outdoor presentation. The early medieval story 
Quem Quaeritis is wonderfully suited for the 
out-of-doors, since it depicts the three Marys 
going to the tomb. 

Traditional biblical stories and plays about 
our Christian heritage are best suited for this 
type of staging. Sometimes unforeseen noises may 
drown out a line or two, obscuring the progress 
of the story, but when we already know the story 
we can fill in the missing lines. 

Outdoor dramas should not be wordy, because 
the subtleties of long speeches may be lost in 











Out of Doors 


the outdoor setting. There should be a strong 
element of physical action in the play. But this 
does not mean that language and literary value 
should be sacrificed. For instance, the eloquent 
poetry of Christopher Fry’s “The Boy With a 
Cart” can be beautiful indoors or outdoors. 

In an outdoor drama the plot of the play should 
be strong. Some dramas are “mood” pieces, de- 
pending upon characters and language to sus- 
tain the interest, and in an intimate indoor set- 
ting are often quite effective. But out-of-doors 
calls for a vigorous plot, one that moves forward 
swiftly to a strong climax. 

On the other hand, the medieval morality play 
“Everyman” is excellent for outdoor presentation 
and was originally staged that way. A simple but 
vigorous plot and genuine characterizations make 
this outdoor presentation an unforgettable one. 
In Salzburg, Austria, this ancient play is always 
done before a large cathedral. 

You may like to try what is done at Salzburg 
when “Everyman” is presented. Do your produc- 
tion late in the afternoon, letting sunset be your 
final curtain. Up until the time of the middle 
seventeenth century most dramas were presented 
out of doors in bright sunlight. 


Tue Cast 


In staging outdoor dramas you may find diffi- 
culty in maintaining characterization while speak- 
ing loud. This can be helped by casting people 
who have good “lung capacity.” Help your people 
achieve the feeling for their characters and the 
play before they begin to concentrate on being 
heard. Then when they begin to project their 
voices, they will see that they simply must make 
larger the basic feelings and emotions already 
obtained. But they should not “scream.” 

The voice can be enlarged by breathing from 
the diaphragm and does not have to go up in 
pitch when larger volume is needed. A good, 
standard speech book will give information on 
diaphragm breathing. If projection of voice is 
an unsolvable problem, you may wish to present 
a pantomime with a narrator reading over a loud- 
speaker. “Miking” a production is possible, but 
microphones are often sensitive to weather and 
wind. With good training, actors can learn to 
speak loud enough to be heard. 

Another difficulty is helping actors “time” 
their entrances and exits. They will have to 
realize they must not create the feeling they are 
“running” to get on or off stage because of the 
length of entrances and exits. They will need to 
“time” their entrances and exits in order to arrive 
onstage at the proper moment. But they should 
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Tim Harden 


Outdoor drama does not require elabo- 
rate settings. Shown here are members 
of a drama caravan portraying Abra- 
ham and Isaac. 


remain in character while seen by the audience. 

Actors too must be encouraged to enlarge their 
natural gestures. Gestures should not appear arti- 
ficial, but movement and gesture patterns must 
be enlarged in order that the audiences may see. 
If the play is done in intimate outdoor surround- 
ings, this may not be necessary. But in a large 
space large movements are required. 

And so we see that, although there are necessary 
principles to keep in mind when staging a drama 
out of doors, outdoor presentations are not bur- 
densome or impossible. They are exciting and 
evoke within the human spirit an exaltation and 
worship of God that is beyond full description. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God”—it 
is also true that a consecrated actor out among 
the beauties of nature can declare the glory of 
God through spoken word, meaningful move- 
ment, and sincere feeling. 

Sources: 

“The Gardener Who Was Afraid of Death,” by 
Henri Brochet. St. Anne and the Gouty Rector 
and Other Plays, by Gheon and Brochet; Long- 
mans, Green and Company. $2.75. 

Quem Quaeritis. Youth Department, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. (25 cents.) 

“Abraham and Isaac,” by Laurence Housman 
(available only in Old Testament Plays, $2.50); 
“At the Well of Bethlehem,” by Mona Swann (50 
cents); “Simon the Leper,” by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson (50 cents); “Job,” by Raine (50 cents); 
“The Boy With a Cart,” by Christopher Fry (75 
cents); “Everyman” E. S. Bates, editor (50 
cents); Walter H. Baker Company, 569 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 








LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
UNIT IV: JESUS’ TEACHINGS AND OTHERS 
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Tim Harden 


J ESUS insisted on righteousness. To be religious 
is to be righteous, and there is no true religion 
that does not involve righteousness, according 
to him. This sets the standards for our relation- 
ships with others. 

The Gospel of Matthew emphasizes this most. 
Jesus called upon Israel to obey God’s will, as it 
was expressed in the Scriptures (the Old Testa- 
ment) and in his own teachings. This call to 
obedience was a real challenge and a call to im- 
mediate action. 

In Matthew Jesus goes further than in the 
other Gospels toward making righteousness the 
main requirement for entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven. Obedience, in this Gospel, is the chief 
virtue. It is the only real condition for our salva- 
tion. Unless we are righteous, we shall not be 
saved. 

This viewpoint can be seen plainly in the fol- 
lowing verses in the teachings of Jesus in Mat- 
thew. None of these are found in the other Gos- 
pels. “Unless your righteousness exceeds that of 
the scribes and Pharisees, you will never enter 
the kingdom of heaven” (5:20). See also 7:21, 
24; 13:41-43, 49b-50a; 19:17; 25:45-46; 28: 19-20. 

Thus righteousness and true religion are in- 
separably bound together in the teachings of 
Jesus in Matthew’s Gospel. Obedience to God’s 
will is the essence of true discipleship and the 
only dependable key to the assurance of salvation. 


JUDAISM is a religion of obedience to divine com- 
mandments. Righteousness in Christian teaching 
is an inheritance from Judaism and not distinc- 
tively Christian. Jesus was quoting Leviticus 
19:18 when he said, “You shall love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.” 

Sometimes Christianity is understood exclusive- 
ly in terms of a required righteousness. When 
this happens, it becomes a type of reformed 
Judaism again, with the Old Testament supple- 
mented and corrected by the New, and Moses 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO 


July 7: The Call to 


Action 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


displaced by Jesus. Historical Christianity, of 
course, is much more than this. 


Jesus’ teachings about righteousness are closely 
bound up with his proclamation of the coming 
Kingdom. We are called to be obedient to God’s 
will—to be righteous—so that when the King- 
dom comes we will be ready for it. The action 
to which we are called is preparatory in nature, 
and it is ourselves that we are preparing. We are 
called to make ourselves ready for the coming 
kingdom of God. 

We are nowhere given the task of making 
the Kingdom come, or of bringing it in. We don’t 
give God’s own Kingdom to him as a gift from 
us! We strive to be worthy of it when it does 
come. This was Jesus’ call to action. 

This whole emphasis on obedience and right- 
eousness as required for salvation must not be 
thought of as the real Christian message. It is 
only what might be called prenatal Christianity. 
Indeed, Judaism itself can be thought of as pre- 
natal Christianity. The Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, the Incarnate One, marks the real 
beginning point of Christianity. Our religion was 
not so much founded by Christ as on him. Only 
when he became the message rather than the 
messenger did Christianity emerge as a new and 
distinct religion. 


CHRISTIANITY Offers salvation not to those who 
can qualify as righteous (as Judaism does), but 
rather to those who have faith. Faith is a lively re- 
lationship with the Holy Spirit that was in Jesus. 
It transforms us and prepares us for the Kingdom. 
Righteousness is the result of the activity of faith 
in us, and not our own work at all. 

It is the glory of Christianity that it offers sal- 
vation to sinners. It is rescue for the perishing. 
We Protestants say it traditionally by the phrase 
“Salvation by faith alone.” We do not believe we 
can be saved by our own righteous acts. They 
are the fruit of the tree of salvation; they are not 
the roots. 


Adult Bible Course 



























July 14: 
The Nature of 
the Kingdom 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Wuat did Jesus mean by “the kingdom of 
God”? This was the most important teaching 
he had, the very center of his message, and there- 
fore of special interest and importance to all who 
study the teachings of Jesus. 

In the first three Gospels there is a variation in 
terminology that needs to be recognized. Where 
Matthew usually uses the form “kingdom of 
heaven,” the other two Gospels usually have 
“kingdom of God.” There is no essential difference 
between these two phrases, and for all practical 
purposes they can be regarded as interchangeable. 

Usually the conception of the Kingdom in 
Matthew is the same as in the others. Sometimes, 
however, another meaning is evident that is not 
found in the other Gospels. In Matthew, “king- 
dom of heaven” sometimes means the institutional 
church. We must therefore be very careful in 
studying the concept of the Kingdom in Matthew 
to allow for these two ways in which “Kingdom” 
is used. 

This churchly meaning can be seen in the thir- 
teenth chapter, where Matthew has collected to- 
gether several of Jesus’ teachings about the king- 
dom of heaven. 

In the parable of the weeds, the Kingdom is 
compared to a man who sowed good seed in his 
field, but while he slept an enemy came and 
sowed weeds. So the wheat and the weeds grew 
up together in the field. The man’s slaves asked 
him for instructions. He told them to let the 
weeds remain in the field until the harvest, when 
the wheat would be put in the barn but the weeds 
would be burned. 

Remember that this is what the “kingdom of 
heaven” is like. In the explanation of the parable 
(verses 36-43), the harvest is the close of the age 
and the reapers are the angels. The weeds are 
“evildoers,” and they will be gathered “out of 
his [the Son of man’s] kingdom” (verse 41) and 
thrown into the furnace. . 

But what are “evildoers” doing in the Kingdom 
in the first place? This kingdom is not the final 
one. It needs purification at the close of the age. 
It is simply the earthly, imperfect form. 

This parable deals with the problem of un- 
worthy church members. What shall be done with 
them? The answer given here is that they should 


be tolerated for now. At the proper time, God 
will gather them out. 

The parable of the net (verses 47-50) is even 
more explicit. “The kingdom of heaven is like a 
net which . . . gathered fish of every kind; when 
it was full, men drew it ashore and sat down and 
sorted the good into vessels but threw away the 
bad. So it will be at the close of the age. The 
angels will come out and separate the evil from 
the righteous .. .” 

So the “kingdom of heaven” (here meaning 
the earthly church), like a net, gathers the good 
and the bad; the time to separate them is at the 
end of the age. 

This special meaning for the Kingdom is not 
found in the other Gospels, however. It is not 
even the main meaning in the Gospel of Matthew. 
The phrase usually means the ideal community 
where God is the fully accepted King and Ruler. 


Wuat is the nature of this divine Kingdom? What 
Jesus says about it does not amount to a defini- 
tion of its nature, but it does point up three main 
characteristics. 

First, he regarded it as the supreme goal of 
life. “Seek first the kingdom of God” is the main 
teaching of Jesus. The parables of the treasure 
hidden in a field (Matthew 13:44) and of the 
pearl of great value (13:45) emphasize the su- 
preme position of the Kingdom over all other 
values in life. Indeed, an unqualified devotion to 
this value will automatically lead to all others. 

Second, Jesus regarded the Kingdom as coming 
without warning, by the power of God. Therefore 
we must at all times be ready. Constant alert- 
ness and readiness are the marks of the true dis- 
ciple. Don’t expect to be given advance warning, 
by special signs. See Luke 17: 20-21. This appear- 
ance of the Kingdom means the close of the age, 
the end of our opportunity to reform. It is a plain 
reality, however we think of it, that we all face 
the end, and no one knows when it will come. 
Therefore, we must be ready at all times, if we 
would enter the Kingdom. 

Finally, Jesus spoke of the Kingdom as God’s 
gift to us, and not our gift to him. “The kingdom 
of God is as if a man should scatter seed upon 
the ground, and should sleep and rise night and 
day, and the seed should sprout and grow, he 
knows not how. The earth produces of itself, first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full grain .. .” 
(Mark 4:26-29). The point here is not that the 
Kingdom evolves gradually, by natural processes, 
but that it comes mysteriously, impelled by secret 
forces that we don’t understand. It is like leaven, 
which, by its own power, leavens the whole 
lump (Matthew 13:33). 

Perhaps the exhortation of Jesus to become like 
a child is best understood as a willingness to ac- 
cept gifts naively and sincerely, without a feeling 
of deserving, or earning, or of having rights. Just 
so should we receive the gift of the Kingdom. 


1] 








July 21: 
The Worth of 
the Individual 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE most valuable element in the universe is a 
person. No thing can compare to a person in value. 
No matter how low a person may sink, this basic 
principle remains true. 

This is the foundation of the Christian concep- 
tion of values. What determines value? How do 
we recognize true values? 

It is the effect on persons that is the final crite- 
rion. Anything that makes persons better, ennobles 
and uplifts them, is valuable or good. Anything, 
on the other hand, that corrupts persons, lower- 
ing and debasing them, is not valuable, but bad. 
In the final analysis this is the Christian standard 
for judging all things. 


As CuRrISTIANS, we trace this concern for persons 
right back to Jesus’ teachings. It is seen, for ex- 
ample, in his attitude toward healing on the Sab- 
bath. Some of his enemies once brought to him 
a man with a withered hand (Matthew 12:9-13). 
It was in a Galilean synagogue, and it was on 
the Sabbath. It was considered unlawful to heal 
on the Sabbath, and these enemies wanted to see 
if Jesus would be unlawful, by their standards. 

“And they asked him, ‘Is it lawful to heal on 
the sabbath?’ so that they might accuse him. He 
said to them, ‘What man of you, if he has one 
sheep and it falls into a pit on the sabbath, will 
not lay hold of it and lift it out? Of how much more 
value is a man than a sheep! So it is lawful to do 
good on the sabbath.’ Then he said to the man, 
‘Stretch out your hand.’ And the man stretched 
it out, and it was restcred, whole like the other” 
(Matthew 12:10-13). 

The deepest comparison is not between a man 
and a sheep, but between a person and ritual 
regulations. Jesus, by his actions, clearly declared 
the person to be more important. People and their 
welfare come before any ritual observance and 
its regulations. As he put it on another occasion, 
“The sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the sabbath” (Mark 2:27). Ritual regulations 
must serve persons; it is a reversal of values to 
require persons to serve ritual requirements at 
the expense of their true welfare. 


Tuts teaching of the supreme worth of the per- 
son is not only a part of the teachings and actions 
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of Jesus, but it is also a part of the very fabric of 
the deepest meaning of the cross. 

The cross is not only the personal sacrifice of 
Jesus; it provides a valuable insight into the 
Christian life. To be a Christian does not mean 
simply to live according to the ethical command- 
ments of Jesus, as important as these are. It 
means to take up your cross and follow him. It 
involves a participation in the kind of life he 
lived, a life dedicated to the welfare of others, 
even to the extreme of dying for them. 

This kind of selfless devotion is familiar to 
everyone, in some measure. There is someone 
close to us that we would really die for. A mother 
will usually die to save her child, if required to 
do so. We know this kind of love in a few par- 
ticular instances. 

But Christianity is not satisfied with this, as 
fine and noble as it is. The way of the cross is 
broader than this. It means a life of service to all 
other persons, those close to us in personal af- 
fection and those not so close. 

This is not so much a teaching of Jesus in the 
ordinary sense as it is a realization of the early 
Christian community as it meditated on Jesus’ 
death and its meaning for the Christian life. 


A worp of caution is in order. Jesus nowhere 
treated persons as automatically of great value. 
Everyone is potentially valuable, of course. Every 
person has the possibility of supreme value. But 
this possibility, unfortunately, may not be real- 
ized. There is no ground in the teachings of Jesus 
for thinking that all persons are of equal worth 
just because they are persons. This is true only 
in possibility, and not in actuality. “You are the 
salt of the earth,” Jesus said, “but if salt has lost 
its taste, how shall its saltness be restored? It 
is no longer good for anything except to be 
thrown out and trodden under foot by men” 
(Matthew 5:13). 

Therefore, Jesus taught that God will not save 
everyone. It is only the “sound trees” that have 
an assured future. “Every sound tree bears good 
fruit, but the bad tree bears evil fruit. A sound 
tree cannot bear evil fruit, nor can a bad tree 
bear good fruit. Every tree that does not bear 
good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire.” 
(Matthew 7:17-19.) Everyone will be judged, and 
some will be judged worthy to be saved, but 
others will be worthy only to be condemned, in 
the last analysis (Jesus would have said, in the 
Last Judgment). 

We are to respect all persons, and see that each 
one is treated in a way that will bring out his 
true worth. The lowest person deserves and needs 
this care the most. Even he is of more worth than 
things. Choice in values is never, for a Christian, 
a choice between persons or things; it is always 
a choice between persons. Things are ruled out 
entirely as final objects of real value, and only 
worthful people remain. 
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July 28: 
The Brotherhood 
of Man 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE conception of universal brotherhood, re- 
gardless of race or creed, is simply a deduction 
from the belief that there is only one God, who 
is “Lord and Father of mankind.” If God is the 
father of all men, then all men are brothers. 
_ But the truth of any logical proposition depends 
on its foundations, or premises. If God is father 
of all, then all are brothers. 

The fatherhood of God is a Jewish conception 
that Jesus used and intensified. Among the Jews 
it never meant that God was the father of non- 
Israelites; God was their ruler and their judge, 
but not their father. This close, personal relation- 
ship was one reserved for Israel. His chosen people 
were also his children, and he was a father to 
them. To carry this affectionate relationship to 
others outside Israel has no basis or justification 
in the Old Testament. 

For Jesus also, God was not the father of all 
men, by nature. He was the father only of his own 
people. 


ConvERSELY, all men are not automatically (by 
nature) sons of God, but only those who fulfill 
certain conditions. “I say to you, Love your 
enemies and pray for those who persecute you, 
so that you may be sons of your Father who is in 
heaven” (Matthew 5:44-45; see also Luke 6:35). 

Or, as the conditions are explained in the Gos- 
pel of John, “But to all who received him, who 
believed in his name, he gave power to become 
children of God” (John 1:12). 

The “spirit of sonship” (Romans 8:15) is some- 
thing we receive, not something which is ours by 
nature. “For all who are led by the Spirit of God 
are sons of God” is the way Paul expresses it 
(8:14). 

There is one God, who rules the whole universe. 
He wants to be a father to everyone, but that is 
up to us. He is not the father of those who disobey 
him. Jesus says in the first three Gospels, “Who 
... are my brothers? ... Whoever does the will 
of God is my brother, and sister, and mother” 
(Mark 3:33-35; Matthew 12:48-50; Luke 8:21). 


As Jesus says in the Fourth Gospel, God is 
not the father of those who do not believe in 
him [Jesus]. Speaking to unbelieving Jews, he 
said, “If God were your father, you would love 


me, for I proceeded and came forth from God... 
Why do you not understand what I say? It is be- 
cause you cannot bear to hear my word. You are 
of your father the devil, and your will is to do 
your father’s desires. .. . He who is of God hears 
the words of God; the reason why you do not 
hear them is that you are not of God” (John 8: 
42-47). 

For Christianity as well as for Judaism, there- 
fore, “brotherhood” is an expression which belongs 
only to the family of God. We aren’t born into 
this family, and so we aren’t born into this broth- 
erhood. We join it deliberately. The idea of the 
natural brotherhood of all men, regardless of 
creed, is derived from Stoicism, a Greek philo- 
sophical religion that flourished during the in- 
fancy of Christianity. 

This does not relieve the members of God’s 
family from the responsibility of treating all men 
in a brotherly way. The parable of the good Sa- 
maritan is most helpful in making this point 
clear. The Samaritan was of another religion. He 
worshiped the same God, just as Christians and 
Jews worship the same God today, but the two 
religions were different. He was not in the 
brotherhood of Israel and the injured Jew was 
not in the brotherhood of the Samaritans. 

In spite of this, it was the Samaritan who 
proved himself to be the neighbor to him who 
fell among the thieves. Then Jesus went beyond 
the Jewish exhortation to love your neighbor 
as yourself to the higher commandment, “Go and 
do likewise” (Luke 10:37). To be a neighbor is 
more important than to love those who are neigh- 
borly to you. And our obligation to be neighbor- 
ly is one that has no bounds. It is not a quality of 
life within the brotherhood, but one that should be 
exercised on all who need help, whether inside or 
outside, and completely regardless of race or 
creed. 


Or course, within the Christian brotherhood all 
are one. Here the logic of relationships is valid. 
All those who are “sons of God” are true brothers. 
No artificial divisions are really proper within the 
brotherhood. We are one body, and all members 
of it. Christ “is our peace . . . and has broken 
down the dividing wall” (Ephesians 2:14). “In 
Christ Jesus you are all sons of God .. . There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3: 26-28). 
Christian conscience is troubled by this, for we 
are not yet one as we should be. We draw de- 
nominational lines that shut out some of our 
brothers. We form nationalistic churches that 
exclude others. And, worst of all, we draw lines 
within our brotherhood. But God is in all and 
through all and is constantly sending his Spirit 
to us. Eventually we will understand. Then our 
glorious brotherhood will be a true one, and the 
family of God will be healed of all its divisions. 
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UNIT VIII: VALIANT SERVANTS OF GOD 








- Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 


Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


in Action 


ea~—The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Exodus 15:20-21; Numbers 12:1-10, 
13-15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Awed by the superlative character and marvel- 
ous accomplishments of such servants of God 
as Jesus of Nazareth and Paul of Tarsus, ordinary 
men and women sometimes wonder whether God 
has a place in his service for people with only one 
talent. If any member of your class has ever 
raised this question, he will find in this unit of 
lessons a most encouraging answer to it. 

Many of these lessons deal with the stories 
of minor characters in the unfolding drama of 
biblical religion. These stories reveal the weak- 
nesses along with the virtues of their heroes. 
So to the question of the self-debasing individual, 
Can God use a poor guy like me? they suggest 
this answer: Why not? He has used poor guys 
like you time and time again! 

Be sure to read a good commentary, preferably 
either The Abingdon Bible Commentary or The 
Interpreter’s Bible, on the Scripture for this les- 
son. See page 16. The various aids, as usual, pre- 
sent somewhat different emphases in their 
respective lesson interpretations. Whereas Adult 
Student lays heaviest stress on woman’s opportu- 
nities, Wesley Quarterly lays greater emphasis on 
the perils of modern leaders, regardless of sex, in 
church and out. Smith’s comments in The Inter- 





Dr. TILSON is assistant professor of biblical theology, Van- 
derbilt University School of Religion. 
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July 7: 
Miriam: Woman’s 


Leadership 







national Lesson Annual provide helpful hints in 
the application of the lesson to life. A day-by-day 
treatment of the lesson appears in Daily Bible 
Lessons. 

You might find some helpful background 
material on the changing role of woman in modern 
society in a book on sociology or American his- 
tory. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Miriam’s triumph over subordination 
II. The achievement of emancipation 
III. The perils of privilege 
A. Of emancipated women 
B. Of elevated churchmen 


To BEGIN 


Miriam does not rate special consideration be- 
cause of her extraordinary achievements—that 
is, until we note the insuperable difficulties in 
Miriam’s path that no longer obstruct the paths 
of ambitious women. 

Like all women of Hebrew society in her day, 
Miriam lived in a man’s world. The wife of an 
ancient Hebrew farmer was no less the property 
of her husband—the Hebrew word for whom may 
be translated “lord” or “master”—than his yoke 
of oxen. Moreover, her status before an Israelite 
court reflected this equality with the oxen. 

Even though her husband could secure a bill 
of divorce from her on the flimsiest of grounds, 
under no circumstance could she secure such a 
bill from him. A mistreated wife could appeal to 
the court for release from her husband. But if 
the court found the husband to be an incorrigible 
or impossible person, it did not award her a bill 
of divorce from him. Quite the contrary, it granted 
the guilty husband a bill of divorce from his in- 
nocent wife. 

Miriam hammered out her achievements on the 
anvil of just such intolerable subordination. This 
is why we hail her career, although rather com- 
monplace by modern standards, as something of 
a landmark in Israelite society. 
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How To PROcEED 
I. Miriam’s triumph over subordination 


Despite the oppressive circumstances of her 
lot, Miriam escaped the anonymity of the typical 
female. Against what amounted to incredible odds, 
she leveled the obstacles in the path of her recog- 
nition and acceptance as a person. 

If anything, the manner and motivation of her 
achievements kindle more interest than the ac- 
complishments themselves. Just as her most 
dubious successes came by design, her noblest 
deeds can scarcely be regarded as other than ac- 
cidental. By the same token, just as selfish mo- 
tives secured for her the undying gratitude of all 
Israel, self-seeking motives goaded her into the 
pursuit of unworthy goals. Consequently, like 
successful mortals of other times and places, both 
male and female, Miriam’s life presents us with a 
pattern worthy of reproduction, but not in every 
detail. 

Like many another national idol, Moses en- 
tered the land of the living in trying times. Fear- 
ful lest they become so numerous as to jeopardize 
the security of his own people, the reigning Egyp- 
tian king ordered the slaughter of all male chil- 
dren of Hebrew parents. The familiar story of how 
the child Moses was saved and of Miriam’s part 
in it is told in Exodus 2: 1-10. 

Thanks to Miriam’s boldness, she was able to 
secure for her younger brother the best nurse 
he could possibly have had—his own mother! This 
action illustrates the role in which woman has 
ever worked her greatest good for mankind. For 
this fact holds true on both sides of her emanci- 
pation: she has been as valuable as her regard 
and labor for the members of her family. 

Despite Miriam’s strategic contribution to 
Moses’ early life, she did not always remain so 
selfless. She grew resentful of her younger 
brother. The crucial factor in her resentment ap- 
pears to have been fear of the reduction of her 








own influence and position. “Has the Lorp indeed 
spoken only through Moses? Has he not spoken 
through us also?” (Numbers 12:2.) 

As in the case of her male counterparts, Miriam’s 
leadership declined in proportion to her cultiva- 
tion of an attitude of superiority. The more zeal- 
ously she guarded her privileged position in the 
affection of Israel, the more she emptied herself of 
the qualities that had elicited the admiration of 
her people. She tripped over the stumbling block 
of pride. 

Following Miriam’s vigorous protest, according 
to the biblical narrative, God afflicted her with 
leprosy. If we take this story as literal history, 
we can scarcely do better, in our attempt at an 
explanation of this punishment, than follow the 
interpretation advanced by one writer: When 
we read that she was punished with leprosy, we 
are reminded that physicians in our day say 
many skin diseases bear a definite relationship to 
the state of mind of the patient. 

After her affliction, the masses of Israelites 
joined Moses and Aaron in intercession for their 
sister’s restoration to health and a place of leader- 
ship. “And the people did not set out on the 
march till Miriam was brought in again” (Num- 
bers 12:15). Presumably, therefore, she found 
forgiveness and favor in the sight, not only of 
God, but also of Moses and Israel. 

When our leaders, clerical or lay, succumb to 
temptation, what contribution do we make to 
their recovery of respect and favor? Do we make 
it easier or harder for them? 


II. The achievement of emancipation 


The delay in woman’s emancipation offers a 
striking illustration of the fact that old prejudices, 
no matter how ill-founded, die hard. 

Although many years elapsed between the 
eclipse of Israel and the birth of America, the 
status of woman underwent few revolutionary 
changes for the better. Colonial husbands re- 
spected women as mothers and housewives, so 
long as they minded their own business and left 
the operation of the larger world to their husbands 
and sons. Indeed, as late as 1928, an American 
male declared that women can do only three 
things better than man: sing high soprano, play 
the role of mother, and keep a smooth face with- 
out shaving. Despite the absurdity of such boor- 
ish snobbery, history confronted women with a 
barrier to equality they were millennia in the 
leaping. 

Despite the long centuries of her oppression 
and subordination, woman has finally hurdled 
the handicap of history. She now can take her 
place beside man as an equal and, in some in- 
stances, a rival. 

More than a dozen women now occupy seats 
in Congress, and the number mounts steadily. 
Very probably, if a poll were taken to ascertain 
the thirty most respected leaders in the world, 
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at least five women would make the select list. 
Considering the recency of her escape from bond- 
age to the kitchen, this fact must be reckoned 
as a startling achievement. 

Wesley Quarterly refers to numerous achieve- 
ments of women. Mention some achievements of 
women in Methodism. Note especially the areas 
in which leaders in the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service have set an enviable example. 

Susannah Wesley’s achievements illustrate the 
important, even if somewhat obscure, role women 
would and did play in the life of the church before 
the days of final emancipation. 


III. The perils of privilege 


Many people honestly shrink from offices of 
high responsibility. They know that with every 
advancement comes not merely additional pres- 
tige and greater security but also new tasks and 
awesome responsibilities. Every new opportunity 
for noble success carries in its train a new chance 
for ignoble failure. As Amos saw this to be the 
case in God’s choice of ancient Israel, so it re- 
mains the case of men and women today. 

A. Of emancipated women—Women’s achieve- 
ment of first-class citizenship has not been an un- 
mixed blessing. As a matter of fact, it has pre- 
cipitated some dangerous trends in the domestic 
area of American life. 

We can scarcely ignore the threat it poses to 
American life through the popularization of the 
Hollywood view of marriage. As a result of this 
pernicious influence, some women have mistaken 
license for independence. They have joined de- 
bauched males in teaching us to treat physical 
attraction as the sole criterion of a prospective 
bride. 

Has not woman’s new freedom, alike from male 





Additional Resources* 


Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by 
E. W. Heaton; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1956. $3.95. 

The Books of the Law, by Walter G. Wil- 
liams; Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

The Modern Rival of Christian Faith, by 
—" Harkness; Abingdon Press, 1952. 

.75. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Abingdon Press. $3.95. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1 and 2. 
Abingdon Press. $8.75 per volume. 
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domination and economic dependence, height- 
ened the tendency to look on marriage as a sort of 
trial-and-error proposition? Certainly the spiral- 
ing divorce rate seems to indicate as much. Only 
last week, to my amazement and despair, the 
legal notices of one American daily newspaper 
reported that sixteen couples had applied for 
marriage licenses in the past day but twenty had 
filed suits for divorce. Inasmuch as men initiated 
the suits in ten cases, does this sorry record not 
imply that some women abuse their hard-earned 
privileges? 

B. Of elevated churchmen.—Miriam’s unselfish 
service in an obscure role won for her a place of 
leadership in the life of Israel. However, as soon 
as she became fairly secure in her new role, she 
became more interested in defending her title 
and prestige than in multiplying the deeds by 
which she had won them. As a consequence, her 
subsequent life betrays many of the temptations 
over which churchmen continue to trip them- 
selves into second-rate Christianity. Wesley Quar- 
terly lists six such temptations. Supplement this 
list from your own experience and reflection. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the role of women among the Israel- 
ites in the time of Moses. 

2. Did the women of early America enjoy a 
much higher status than the mothers of Jesus’ 
disciples? Discuss. 

3. What contribution, if any, did Christianity 
make in the struggle for woman’s emancipation? 

4. In what areas, if any, has the standing of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service of The 
Methodist Church been in advance of that taken 
by the General Conference? 

5. Does The Methodist Church ordain women? 
How would you feel about the appointment of a 
woman as the pastor of your church? 

6. What perils have emerged in the wake of 
woman’s emancipation? What action should Chris- 
tians take in an effort to cope with them? 

7. What temptations jeopardized Miriam’s role 
as a religious leader? Which of these temptations 
plague Christian leaders of our day? How can we 
conquer them? 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to a close with the reminder 
that our greatest leader, Jesus of Nazareth, cast 
himself in the role of lowly servant, not that of 
mighty lord. Is this not part of the reason why his 
followers hail him as “Mighty God, Everlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace”? 

Be this as it may, Christians of our day seem 
almost as anxious to unseat the proud occupants of 
high offices as they do to replace them with hum- 
ble men from lowly offices. “For every one who 
exalts himself will be humbled,” Jesus declared, 
“and he who humbles himself will be exalted” 
(Luke 14:11). 
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By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—It will prove helpful to begin the 
study of this series of lessons on Valiant Servants 
of God by remembering how much value there 
is in actual experience. These lessons bring us 
the experiences of men and women through whom 
God has worked. How does God use his leaders? 
How is he able to work with such imperfect 
material as human beings? What does this power 
of God mean for us who are called to lead in 
less impressive ways, but still to lead? What do we 
learn about the necessity of obedience? The pur- 
pose of these lessons is to help us answer such 
questions as these. 

Preparation.—It is good that we begin our study 
of valiant servants with a woman. Often we as- 
sume that leadership is the function of the male, 
forgetting that women through the centuries have 
influenced the world tremendously in both obvious 
and subtle ways. 

Study Exodus 15 and Numbers 12 as early in 
the week as possible, noting at once points that 
will need attention. The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
umes 1 and 2, or The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
will supply excellent interpretations of these chap- 
ters and will help you and the group to gain a 
sound frame of reference for the lesson. Read also 
the treatments in both Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. You will find that two points of view 
are better than one. 

Make three special assignments, but in addition 
ask each member of your class to bring an il- 
lustration of the work of some women—in his- 
tory, the Bible, or personal experience—which 
demonstrates the great leadership potential of 
women. The three special reports, one to each 
person, should be made on the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Find out how much is known about Miriam, 
and present the findings to the class. Is her story 
typical of the Old Testament in showing all sides 
of the character of its men and women? What 
does this fact suggest about God’s ability to use 
men and women in spite of their weaknesses? Did 
Moses perhaps owe more to Miriam than is evi- 
dent on the surface? : 

2. How are we to account for the fact that the 
Bible, and particularly the teachings of Jesus, 
have given such an important role to women as 
they have gradually achieved? Illustrations will 


be helpful. Why has it taken The Methodist 
Church so long to grant women full clergy rights? 
(Consult your minister.) 

3. What are the temptations in leadership il- 
lustrated by the life of Miriam? (See especially 
Wesley Quarterly, but add points of your own.) 
How important is it that a leader have an ade- 
quate sense of the presence of God? Why? 

The class session.—Have the Scripture read 
aloud in class. Turn at once to the three reports, 
allowing time for discussion following each. Then 
ask other members of the class to comment briefly 
on the unusual women they have known or heard 
about. 

If there is additional time, consider some of the 
questions in Wesley Quarterly not already dis- 
cussed. Be sure to raise also the fundamental 
question in Adult Student: How may women best 
serve in the church? 

In closing.—Next Sunday’s work brings to our 
attention “Jethro: Practical Counselor.” Encour- 
age each member of the class to read the lesson 
with care. Make assignments. 

Close the hour by using the lesson prayer in 
Wesley Quarterly. 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Six years ago, officials of the school system 
of San Leandro, California, reluctantly admitted 
defeat. They couldn’t resist the determined efforts 
of Mrs. Pat Boyle who insisted upon breaking 
academic traditions. 

Her blind son, Mickey, would normally have 
been expected to attend a special school for the 
sightless. Mrs. Boyle was unwilling to send him off 
as a boarding student, wanted permission to enroll 
him in one of the city’s standard schools. As a re- 
sult of her insistence, Roosevelt School was 
opened to blind students in 1951. Judy Wilkinson, 
first blind scholar to graduate, was promoted to 
junior high school in 1956. She graduated second 
in her class. 

As a result of one mother’s leadership, training 
programs for the handicapped may be radically 
altered throughout the nation. It is no longer 
taken for granted that students with special diffi- 
culties should be put in special schools, 


& Dr. Charles D. McIver, a distinguished educa- 
tor, sums up the teaching process in one sentence: 
“When you educate a man you educate an indi- 





Dr. WickE is associate director of the Section of Secondary 
and Higher Education, Division of Educational Institu- 
tions, General Board of Education. 


Mr. Garrison is director of press and printing, Division of 
the Local Church, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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vidual; when you educate a woman you educate 
a whole family.” 


’& America’s 1956 Mother of the Year has brought 
only one child into the world. Mrs. Jane Maxwell 
Pritchard won the tribute as a result of the way 
she has reared unwanted and handicapped chil- 
dren of others. 

She and her husband adopted their first baby in 
1915—a tiny girl ill with rickets. When the family 
doctor protested, they explained that a strong, 
healthy baby wouldn’t need special help. They 
insisted on rearing the sick child. 

Over a period of two generations, Mrs. Pritch- 
ard has reared seventy-five children—many from 
broken homes and family courts. Once she and 
her husband, a tool-and-die maker, adopted an 
entire family of five children when their mother, a 
widow, died and left them homeless. 

Whatever may be future achievements of wom- 
en in professional life, none can rank higher than 
that of being a distinguished mother—whether 
to children who come by birth or by adoption. 


’ Dale Carnegie’s famous best-selling book on 
How to Win Friends includes at least one immor- 
tal sentence: “The expression a woman wears on 
her face is far more important than the clothes 
she wears on her back.” 


’ Dr. Alice Hamilton, 1956 “woman of the year” 
in New England medicine, was reared in comfort. 
She received a splendid education, and could have 
gone far as a specialist. Instead, she chose to 
devote much of her time to settlement work and 
other forms of social service. Eventually she 
launched the move that led to the present U. S. 
program of industrial medicine. 

Dr. Hamilton was a pioneer in fighting mercury 
poisoning, poor ventilation, lead poisoning, and 
many other industrial hazards. Today, millions of 
men in factories and mines are living longer and 
safer lives as a result of her personal influence. 


& “What is civilization?” pondered Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. “I answer,” he said, “the power of a 
good woman.” 


*’ Though some achievements of women are spec- 
tacular and dramatic, others are quiet and com- 
monplace. There is only one Dr. Alice Hamilton 
—but thousands of women in obscure roles are 
working in the fight against pain and sickness. 
For example, many industries employ visiting 
nurses. Miss Leone Venne has been in this work 
for nearly thirty years. In a typical day, she 
makes ten calls to homes and hospitals in the 
Chicago area. Her work varies from buying and 
delivering wheel chairs to counseling on insur- 
ance procedures and “just listening” to troubles 
of the sick and injured. Miss Venne and her col- 
leagues represent “loving concern in action.” 
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For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the July 7 lesson 
comes from a biblical archaeologist’s notebook. 


We meet Miriam at a moment when she is 
athrill with thanksgiving to God who has brought 
his people safely through the Red Sea while the 
chariots and horsemen of the pursuing Egyptians 
were drowned. Exodus 15: 20-21 comes from the E 
source which uses the word Elohim as the name 
of Israel’s God. Verse 21 is most likely the most 
ancient bit of poetry in the Old Testament. 
Rylaarsdam (The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1, 
page 941) says that very probably this song origi- 
nated at the rejoicing of Israel on the occasion of 
its escape. 

Miriam leads the Israelite women with timbrels 
in their hands in a dance of triumph, and singing 
antiphonally, they celebrate the great event. In 
ancient communities the principal occasions for 
dancing were religious. Today in some circles 
American Protestantism is recovering the ritual 
dance as an expression of deep spiritual enthusi- 
asm. 

Numbers 12:1-10, 13-15 comes from the same 
ancient source and is not concerned with the com- 
plaint of Moses’ sister Miriam that Moses had 
married a Cushite woman. Originally, as John 
Marsh points out (The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 2, page 201), the verb spoke in 12:1 is in 
the feminine singular and only Miriam is involved 
in her claim that God speaks as truly through her 
as through Moses (verse 2). 

Suddenly the Lord summons Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam to the sacred tent of meeting outside the 
camp. In a pillar of cloud he comes to the door 
of the tent and calls Aaron and Miriam to himself 
(verse 5). 

The purpose of this vision of God is to explain 
the unique greatness of Moses. To God’s servant, 
Moses, God appears, not in a vision, nor in a 
dream but speaks to him mouth to mouth, clearly 
and understandingly. 

Because of Miriam’s taking her brother for 
granted without sensing the depth and humility 
of his soul, she is struck with leprosy. Aaron, 
shocked into awareness of the nobility of Moses’ 
soul, cries out on behalf of his sister. Moses cries 
to the Lord, “Heal her, O God.” Miriam, healed 
after a discipline of seven days outside the camp, 
was brought in again. They then move on from 
Hazeroth to Paran, which, as Longacre says, “lay 
west of the continuation of the Jordan Valley, 
which extends south of the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of Akabah.” 





Dr. LEsLiE is professor emeritus of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature, Boston University School of Theology. 
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July 14: 


Jethro: Practical Counselor 


ma~—The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “For Your Notebook” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Exodus 18: 13-24. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The International Lesson Annual, like Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student, places the primary 
stress in today’s lesson on Jethro’s outstanding 
qualifications as a counselor. Daily Bible Lessons 
emphasizes the current need of more such coun- 
selors. 

“The Teacher as Counselor,” by Russell L. 
Dicks, on page 4, supplements the material for 
this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The need for counselors 
II. The marks of a good counselor 
A. A proper sense of timing 
B. A capacity for objective judgment 
C. The ability to make tentative suggestions 
D. The willingness to risk unpopularity 
III. The marks of a good counselee 
A. A capacity for self-criticism 
B. A concern for one’s influence 
C. A desire for divine direction 
D. A readiness for decisive action 


How To BEGIN 


If you were to poll a class of seminary students 
on the reasons behind their decision to enter the 
Christian ministry, you would soon discover a 
pattern taking shape. You would find in the back- 
ground of each of these persons, almost without 
exception, a modern version of Jethro. He may 
bear any of a dozen relations to the aspiring min- 
ister; he may be parent or teacher, pastor or phy- 
sician, almost anything, in fact, except a profes- 
sional counselor. He would be credited as a major 
influence in directing that young man or woman 
into the ministry of the church of Jesus Christ. 
Indeed, apart from the influence of such persons, 
we would scarcely be able to supply a fourth of 
our Christian churches on any given Sunday with 
ordained ministers. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The need for counselors 


Paul recognized the church’s need of different 
types of men and women to fill the diverse offices 
of the local church. While Paul did not mention 
the role of counselor, few present-day pastors of 
large congregations would duplicate Paul’s over- 
sight. As a matter of fact, many congregations to- 
day include a full-time counselor on the staff. 

While the number of Israelite refugees from 
Egypt probably never exceeded ten thousand, 
their personal problems must have been dispro- 
portionately grave and numerous. Only recently 
freed from slavery, they enjoyed few cultural ad- 
vantages. They had neither economic security, 
political organization, nor a very specific moral 
and religious heritage. Devoid alike of a strong 
sense of direction and a set of fixed traditions 
from which to derive one, they looked to Moses 
as innocent children to a patient parent: they 
took all their problems, big and little, serious and 
trivial, to him. 

Consequently, preoccupied with the demand for 
counsel in insignificant matters, Moses found him- 
self with less and less time for reflection on the 
weighty issues in desperate need of his counsel. 
He was dispensing altogether too much good coun- 
sel, as Jethro saw, to be a good counselor. 

An article in Life (January 21, 1957), “The 
Psychologist’s Service in Solving Daily Prob- 
lems,” by Ernest Havemann, traces the history of 
the trained counselor in industry. His appearance 
in industry came in response to a series of experi- 
ments which social scientists conducted during the 
second decade of this century. 

Our era could be called, with only slight exag- 
geration, that of the counselor, professional and 
practical. However, the need for good professional 
counselors pales into insignificance beside the 
much greater need for good practical counselors. 

Despite our need of professional help in ascer- 
taining our aptitude for this position or that, we 
stand in much greater need of a friend who can 
evaluate both positions from the viewpoint of 
God’s will and kingdom. And though we may 
desperately need professional help in effecting the 
rescue of our friends from one of life’s sidetrack, 
their children stand in even greater need of wise 
friends to counsel them as to the Christian view 
of the nature and destiny of man. In short, our 
need for practical counselors like Jethro com- 
pletely outstrips our need for professional coun- 
selors. 
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Il. The marks of a good counselor 


Quite obviously, not all persons able to wield 
a strong Christian influence as a friendly counse- 
lor can take advanced work in psychology. How- 
ever, most of them could, and all of them should, 
imitate the qualities that marked Jethro as some- 
thing of a model in this capacity. 

A. A proper sense of timing.—The children of 
Israel owed Moses a tremendous debt of gratitude. 
He had played the decisive role in their escape 
from Egyptian bondage, and they remembered 
his leadership with affection and admiration. In 
fact, they came to feel so dependent on him for 
advice and leadership that they looked to him for 
everything. For all practical purposes, they vested 
in him all the prerogatives of government—secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical—legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 

Before long, the burdens of Moses’ office began 
to weigh heavily on the people as well as on him- 
self. Just as the pressure of duty kept him busy 
from early morning to late evening, the inconven- 
ience of getting an audience with him kindled 
widespread disaffection among the masses (note 
especially Exodus 18:13-14). 

Since this situation had doubtless been weeks, 
possibly even months, in the developing, Moses 
must have recognized the problem before Jethro 
called it to his attention. If this be a correct infer- 
ence, then Jethro’s proposal offered a solution to 
a problem with which Moses had already been 
wrestling. Much of Jethro’s success as a counselor 
stemmed from his good sense of timing. He did not 
confront Moses with a solution before the latter 
acknowledged the problem. 

Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., in Understanding and 
Counseling the Alcoholic, lays heavy stress on the 
crucial importance of a proper sense of timing in 


Nearly everyone needs counsel from time to time. 
H. Armstrong Roberts 





counseling alcoholics. He relates the story of a 
pastor who, overwhelmed by the urge to be help- 
ful, alienated the alcoholic whom he wanted to 
help. He offered his help at a time when the man 
was not seeking help and was not ready to accept 
it, and thereby lost all chance of helping him. 

B. A capacity for objective judgment.—How 
many of us would ever advise one as close as a 
son-in-law deliberately to trim his responsibili- 
ties? Somehow or other, despite our very genuine 
and very strong impulses in the direction of 
democracy, we take secret delight in the eleva- 
tion of our own close relatives and special friends 
to positions of power and influence. Even if it 
means modification of the democratic ideals we 
have long cherished and championed, we find 
it hard to resist the temptation to make such ex- 
ceptions. 

If we covet the respect and admiration of those 
who look to us for guidance and counsel, we must 
duplicate Jethro’s capacity for objective judg- 
ment. We must demonstrate the same loyalty to 
principle at the trial of our own interests and 
friends as at the trial of the interests of rank 
strangers. 

C. The ability to make tentative suggestions.— 
The tone of preaching has undergone drastic 
changes during the past century. Whereas it once 
partook of the nature of a clap of thunder from 
Sinai, it now partakes much more of the nature of 
the whispered suggestion. Many contemporary 
preachers deliberately cast themselves in the role 
of the typical worshiper’s conscience. Instead of 
confronting men with ultimatums, they come be- 
fore them with suggestions. Instead of presenting 
the truth as an alien force to which men must sur- 
render, they tend to identify it as an inner force 
whose strength they could tap to their own enrich- 
ment. 

Note the tone of Jethro’s remarks. He follows 
up his criticism of Moses’ practice with the recog- 
nition of its dangers to the people and to Moses 
himself. “You and the people with you will wear 
yourselves out,” he said to the great Lawgiver. 
To be sure, he could have described it as “stupid, 
nonsensical, high-handed, and autocratic.” But if 
he had, then his advice, as counselor, would have 
betrayed the same identical character! 

Poets have always been keenly sensitive to 
the fact that the effect of what you say depends 
in great measure on how you say it. Today, thanks 
to the growing influence of psychology and related 
fields on our everyday life, counselors likewise at- 
tach tremendous importance to the how of com- 
munication. If we would influence men, they tell 
us, we had better come before them with sugges- 
tions rather than ultimatums. Moreover, they add, 
we had better offer these suggestions in the tenta- 
tive mood of a friendly adviser rather than in the 
authoritarian mood of the unyielding dictator. 

D. The willingness to risk unpopularity.—No 
matter how excellent the counselor’s manner 
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and/or message, he can never ascertain the out- 
come of his counsel in advance. Even though both 
be as nearly perfect as imperfect men can make 
them, the results can be disastrous for the un- 
wanted counselor. His advice may even have issue 
in reprisals against his person. Whenever any 
counselor undertakes the instruction of a public 
figure, he must run the risk of unpopularity. 

Jethro ran such a risk. He confronted a popular 
and powerful leader with the suggestion of a 
better way of running the affairs of Israel. Though 
he did not doubt the wisdom of his advice, he had 
no way of knowing Moses’ response. He might 
receive the suggestion kindly, or Jethro could 
even be subjected to imprisonment. 

So Jethro’s choice was cut out for him. The 
question was whether he would risk the future 
of Israel for the sake of his own popularity or his 
own popularity for the sake of Israel’s future. 
Fortunately for Moses and Israel, he risked his 
own popularity! 


III. The marks of a good counselee 


Every example of good counseling requires at 
least two things, a good counselor and a good 
counselee. Without the latter, the former might 
more profitably spend his time driving nails or 
sawing wood. As a matter of fact, the task of the 
good counselor includes the ability to distinguish 
between those who probably will profit from ad- 
vice and those who probably will not. The follow- 
ing list features a few of the indispensable char- 
acteristics of a promising counselee. 

A. A capacity for self-criticism.—Some denomi- 
nations have often insisted on abstinence from 
such practices as smoking and/or the use of make- 
up as conditions of church membership. Onlook- 
ers have often marveled at the insensitivity of 
churchmen who administer such tests to hide their 
own self-centered pride. Whereas the latter won- 
der how a Christian could even dream of such 
practices, the former keep wondering how such 
churchmen dare pose as Christian examiners. 

To be sure, both go astray in their interpreta- 
tion of Christianity: the former, in suggesting that 
the Christian can do as he pleases; the latter, in 
feeling that he is a Christian because he does not 
do as he pleases. 

Neither will profit very much from counsel 
unless and until he comes to view Christianity as 
a combination both of pleasing and doing, in 
greater measure and purity than he has yet rea!- 
ized. For no matter whether a man’s weakness be 
a thoughtless habit or a habit of thought, he will 
never replace it with strength so long as he makes 
a virtue of it. 

Moses’ political and personal power grew 
apace, but at the expense of his own health and 
that of the nation. However, when Jethro called 
this fact to his attention, he neither shrank from 
it nor attempted to shift blame. Indeed, after 
analyzing the consequences of his regime, he did 


just the opposite: he redefined his policy in keep- 
ing with Jethro’s suggestions. He demonstrated 
an extraordinary capacity for self-criticism. 

B. A concern for one’s influence.—As a young 
man, Moses had to flee Egypt for the murder of 
an Egyptian whom he saw beating a fellow 
Israelite. His absence from his brethren did not 
prove to be a case of “out of sight, out of mind.” 
Quite the contrary, at the first opportunity Moses 
returned to Egypt in the hope of effecting the re- 
lease of his captive brethren. Quite obviously, if 
he had not harbored genuine concern for the 
welfare of his brethren, he would not have run 
such risks in the defense and promotion of their 
welfare. 

Jethro must have been aware of the history of 
Moses’ service in behalf of his people. If so, then 
we can readily understand his appeal to Moses’ 
altruism (note especially Exodus 18:18). 

Dr. Clinebell describes the typical alcoholic as 
the opposite of Moses in this respect. Inasmuch 
as the alcoholic is highly egocentric and only mild- 
ly altruistic, the counselor should not appeal to 
his idealism. “It is usually better to mention the 
various ways in which the alcoholic is hurting 
himself by his behavior, than to call his attention 
to ways in which he is hurting his family.” 

C. A desire for divine direction —Trouble 
awaits us if we harbor a deep concern for our 
influence on others in the absence of a deep sense 
of need for divine direction. Only the latter can 
adequately safeguard our interest in the common 
welfare against the dangers of personal self-seek- 
ing and social complacency. For without a sense of 
responsibility to a moral and spiritual center out- 
side the realm of space and time, we tend to feel 
that our main business in life is “to win friends 
and influence people.” Instead of asking our par- 
ticular plan for the ordering of society, Should 
it work? we remain content to ask, Will it work? 

As counselors, it goes without saying, we can- 
not always assume the counselee has the same 
concern for the guidance of God that Moses mani- 
fested. As a rule, we will have to kindle it; unlike 
Jethro, our biggest problem may be that of help- 
ing men trace their maladjustment or frustration 
to a lack of concern for divine guidance. Before 
men can derive much benefit from counsel as to 
the meaning and purpose of life, they must first 
come to look at life from the viewpoint of him 
who created and sustains it. 

D. A readiness for decisive action—A good 
counselor never tries to rush the season of his ad- 
vice. Even if he be as sure of its wisdom as of 
God’s, he will nevertheless refrain from its utter- 
ance until he can assume his counselee’s readiness 
for a favorable reaction to it. Generally speaking, 
three evidences of the counselee’s arrival at this 
stage will manifest themselves: (1) the frank ac- 
knowledgment of the existence of a personal 


1 From Understanding and Counseling the Alcoholic, by Howard 
J. Clinebell, Jr.; Abingdon Press, 1956. 
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problem; (2) the open confession of the need for 
outside help; (3) the strong insistence on the im- 
portance of finding an immediate solution. 

Of course, from the viewpoint of the counselor, 
all this may be regarded as an aspect of a proper 
sense of timing. Yet it deserves special mention, 
if only as a reminder to the counselor of the im- 
portance of the viewpoint of the counselee. For 
no matter how good the advice and the adviser, 
they will accomplish naught if the advisee is un- 
prepared for them. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What factors have contributed to the multi- 
plication of openings in industry for professional 
counselors? 

2. Has the increase of professional counselors 
reduced the need for nonprofessional counselors? 
Discuss. 

3. Characterize a good counselor. Would your 
portrait of a good professional counselor be basi- 
cally different from that of a good lay counselor? 
Give the reasons for your answer. 

4. Does a good counseling relationship require 
anything more than a sensitive counselor and a 
counselee? If so, what? 

5. By what marks does a prospective counselee 
betray his readiness for a profitable counseling 
relationship? 


In CLOSING 


Jethro’s parting words to Moses (Exodus 18: 
23) suggest the need for the submission of his 
(Jethro’s) counsel to the judgment of God. No 
matter how poor our advice or how limited our 
ability as advisers, we cannot fail to be helpful if 
we approach men in need of our help as men in 
need of God’s help. “Only he who knows his own 
weakness,” Tolstoy reminded us, “can be just to 
the weakness of others.” 


p__The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose-—Our purpose today is to help the 
members of our group accept the idea that we are 
all counselors and that to be effective counselors 
we must understand essential principles. More- 
over, since we all need counsel, we can learn 
under what conditions we may be helped. 

Preparation.—Early in the week read the Scrip- 
ture for the lesson and the material in Adult 
Student and in Wesley Quarterly and study the 
lesson in a good commentary. 
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To begin.—Ask one member of the class to be 
prepared to read the lesson aloud so that every- 
one will get a vivid view of the picture before us 
—a great leader needed by his people but over- 
worked; a wise old man’s finding and suggesting 
a better way of doing things; a new method of 
helping others. Summarize the scene if necessary. 

To proceed.—Select a panel of three persons, 
with a fourth to act as moderator. Each panel 
member should be prepared to discuss one of the 
following problems: 

1. What unusual qualities are evident in Moses 
as he brings justice to his people? What did last 
Sunday’s lesson teach us about Moses? Is every 
young man willing to take the counsel of an older 
one? 

2. What is the nature of the system of courts 
suggested by Jethro? Is there any parallel be- 
tween this system and that of our own day? Ex- 
plain. What standard did Moses set for those who 
were to be judges? 

3. What are the qualifications of a good counse- 
lor today? Suggest that these be listed on the 
blackboard. Are we all called upon to give coun- 
sel from time to time? What does listening have 
to do with counseling? What might E. Stanley 
Jones have meant when he spoke of “evangelizing 
the unexpected”? 

After the panel has presented its topics the en- 
tire group should be invited by the moderator to 
add comments or to raise questions. 

If time remains, consider some of the questions 
listed at the end of the lesson in Wesley Quarterly. 
Take time to list some of the occasions in which 
Jesus was counseling, not preaching nor teaching. 
Is counseling related to teaching? 

In closing.—The last minutes of the hour will 
give you the opportunity to summarize the high 
points of the discussion. Indicate that we have now 
studied two in our list of valiant servants of God 
—Miriam and Jethro. Then present next week’s 
subject, “Caleb: Man of Dauntless Faith.” En- 
courage each member of the class to read his les- 
son early. Suggest the use of a commentary in the 
preparation. Make assignments. 

Close the hour by using the lesson prayer in 
Wesley Quarterly. 





f——From Literature and Life 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Current waves of interest in psychological 
counseling have magnified the role of the advice- 
giver. Many specialists now say they do not guide 
the thinking of those who consult them. Rather, 
the worried or troubled person is encouraged to 
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“talk through” the problem and come to a satis- 
factory personal solution. 

Long ago, for a different set of reasons, Robert 
Herrick warned against careless and hasty giving 
of advice. In his lines on “Caution in Counsel,” he 
urged that even persons with the best of inten- 
tions should know when to speak. 


* Perhaps no form of “counseling” has become 
so absurd as that practiced in the newspaper col- 
umn that offers advice to the troubled. Check 
your local newspaper, and clip several questions 
and answers from such a column. ; 

Notice that the columnist is likely to give very 
specific suggestions as to solutions of complex 
problems. In the class session, perhaps it will be 
profitable to discuss some questions such as these: 

Do you believe the “letters” quoted by advice 
columnists are authentic? If so, what would drive 
a person to seek help from such a source? Why 
do people read material such as this? How detailed 
should one’s information be before attempting to 
guide the course of another person’s life? 


’& Mark Twain’s The Man That Corrupted Had- 
leyburg is worth remembering for a one-sentence 
character portrayal. Describing one of the actors 
in the small-town drama, Twain said: “He had 
only one vanity, he thought he could give advice 
better than any other person.” 


+ Perhaps the man who most needs frank counsel 
is the one least likely to get it. For a top executive 
or leader of high rank is certain to have a strong 
mind of his own. Without definite opinions and 
special abilities, he would not have become a lead- 
er in the first place. He may resent any attempt 
to present views contrary to his own. 

So Jethro was courageous. It was no petty thing 
to give advice to the great Moses. 

Moses’ eagerness for help was one of the marks 
of his own greatness. Every leader, whether in a 
big position or a little one, will do well to examine 
his own attitudes and see whether or not he 
would react favorably toward a Jethro—in his 
business or profession, community life, Sunday- 
school class. 


’ Frederick T. Gates’s role was that of a Jethro 
to a modern Moses—financial strategist John D. 
Rockefeller. 

A former Baptist minister, Gates played the 
part of “financial conscience” to both Rockefeller 
and his liberal-minded son, John D., Jr. 

Wealth, the counselor insisted to his rich friend, 
represents both opportunity and danger. 

Gates’s influence was a major factor in decision 
of his patron to found the University of Chicago 
in 1891. He helped formulate policies that have 
guided distribution of the Rockefeller millions— 
bringing health and education to persons scattered 
around the entire world. 


For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the July 14 les- 
son came from an archaeologist’s notebook. 


In the Scripture for our lesson, three of the 
great primary sources of narrative in the first 
six books of the Old Testament—the J source 
which uses Jahveh (or Yahweh) for God, the E 
source using Elohim, and the P source which 
originated in priestly circles—are intermingled, 
and in their present form date from about 500 
B.c. Jethro, Moses’ Midianite (or Kenite) father- 
in-law, in the E (Elohim) source is designated 
Reuel (Reu may be the proper name of a god). 

Today’s lesson sets before us Jethro, Moses’ 
father-in-law, in the role of umpiring disputes 
between Israelites, and thus developing primitive 
legal precedents that were destined to form the 
beginnings of Hebrew law. Moses’ role here is 
comparable to that of a tribal sheik. Every morn- 
ing it is the responsibility of a Bedouin tribal 
chief to sit briefly as a judge, settling disputes 
within or between the tribes. (See Rylaarsdam 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1, page 966.) 

Originally, as Bentzen says, “there was no dif- 
ferentiation between sacramental and secular 
power.” Jethro in this lesson functions as a tribal 
chief or judge on the one hand and as priest on 
the other. 

Jethro observes how overloaded with counsel- 
ing and decision Moses is. He sees throngs stand- 
ing around awaiting their turn from morning un- 
til evening (Exodus 18:14). Moses is himself de- 
ciding all these disputes one by one, and his work 
seems never finished. So the wise and experi- 
enced elder sheik, himself a priest in Midian and 
an experienced counselor, watches Moses at 
work, then gives his advice (verse 19). 

“Moses,” he said in effect, “you are handling 
all these disputes yourself and you are wearing 
yourself out and the people as well. You shall 
represent the people before God and shall teach 
them the established ordinances and rules and 
what they must do. But you can’t do it all alone. 
Choose able and trustworthy men who can’t be 
bribed, and organize them, putting leaders respec- 
tively over thousands, fifties, and tens, with au- 
thority to make such decisions as are necessary, 
and thus they will bear the burden with you.” 

It was wise counsel, and to its acceptance to a 
large degree we owe the development of Hebrew 
law and the distribution of legal responsibility. 
For laws grow out of decisions such as form 
precedents. And the organization Moses developed 
over thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens brought 
into play the latent wisdom that was present in 
that great throng. 
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July 21: 


Caleb: Dauntless Faith 


in Action 


e—~-The Leader 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and il- 
lustrations. 


Scripture: Numbers 14:6-9a; Joshua 14:6-14. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Begin your preparation with a close study of the 
biblical passages from which today’s lesson takes 
its departure. Be sure to read the comments on 
the lesson in both The International Lesson An- 
nual and Wesley Quarterly; they contain an 
abundance of helpful material. You will find 
Adult Student especially useful as a source of 
vivid illustrations of the power of unshakable 
faith. Daily Bible Lessons also contains helpful 
comments on today’s lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Presuppositions of dauntless faith 

II. Characteristics of dauntless faith 
A. Source 
B. Limited appeal 
C. Transforming power 

III. Achievements of dauntless faith 
A. The Christian Church 
B. The Protestant faith 
C. The United Nations 

IV. Opportunities for dauntless faith 
A. The plague of militarism 
B. The curse of poverty 
C. The mockery of brotherhood 


To BEcIN 


The key personalities in the Scripture for to- 
day’s lesson reflect the basic differences between 
the crusading idealists and the conservative real- 
ists of every age. The attitude of the former finds 
expression in the report and attitude of Caleb and 
Joshua and that of the latter in the advice of the 
other spies. 

Three possible explanations of the differences 
between the advice of the optimists (Caleb and 
Joshua) and that of the pessimists (the other 
members of the scouting party) on this occasion 
are: (1) Whereas the former approached the 
land in the spirit of youthful dreamers, the latter 
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looked at it from the viewpoint of weary travel- 
ers. (2) Whereas the former went forth in search 
of an opportunity for growth, the latter sought 
only a haven of refuge. (3) Whereas the former 
marched forth as the representatives of God, con- 
scious of his presence and sure of his guidance, 
the latter plodded ahead on their own, neither 
aware of God’s presence nor sure of his guidance. 

“Both groups saw the same things,” says Ed- 
meston (in “Exploring the Bible Text” in The 
International Lesson Annual), “but arrived at dif- 
ferent conclusions.” Quite obviously, they did not 
find these differences in the same land; they took 
them with them into the land. The fundamental 
difference, you see, belonged to the realm of 
character and not circumstance; it was not so 
much a matter of fate as faith. 


How To ProceEep 
I. Presuppositions of dauntless faith 


Many people mistakenly think faith and wish- 
ful thinking are the same. As a consequence of 
this popular misconception, the reference to an 
individual as “a man of faith” may result in his 
dismissal as a soft-headed, as well as softhearted, 
sentimentalist. 

But if we may take Caleb as the personification 
of true faith, we cannot dismiss the man of faith 
as a sentimental idealist, out of touch with reality. 
We must recognize him, instead, as a determined 
idealist, out of patience with reality. 

The spies who accompanied Caleb on his trip 
into the land of Canaan lost no time in bringing 
their reaction to the attention of Moses, Aaron, 
and the congregation of Israel. Immediately after 
their return home, they went before them with 
their discouraging report. (See Numbers 13: 27- 
28.) 

Despite the fact Caleb’s advice ran exactly 
counter to that of the other spies, he did not chal- 
lenge any detail of their report. He did not con- 
tradict their account of the size of the cities of 
Canaan. Neither did he question their appraisal 
of the strength of their inhabitants. Nor did he 
dispute their discovery of giants in the land. 

We seek in vain for the explanation of the 
difference between Caleb and the other spies in 
their respective reports on what they found in 
Canaan. Both saw the same facts, and they were 
hard facts. Yet they returned to the camp of the 
Israelites with exactly opposite proposals. Where- 
as Caleb urged the immediate invasion of the land 
by Israel, to whom he promised an early victory, 
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the other spies saw no hope for Israel save in the 
indefinite delay of the attempted conquest. Why 
the difference? 

Unlike his companions, who allowed them to be- 
come an insurmountable wall, Caleb met the 
hard facts with an equally determined faith. Far 
from countering force with no force, he met force 
with a greater force. 

If Caleb experienced discouragement because 
the other spies reported first, imagine his despair 
at the magnitude of his opposition. Only one of the 
eleven returning spies sided with him. Like the 
great pioneers and prophets of every century and 
cause, Caleb launched his campaign for Israelite 
freedom without the support of sympathy of the 
overwhelming majority of his fellows. 

Note the reference in Adult Student to dupli- 
cations of Caleb’s lonesome venture from the lives 
of some of history’s most influential men of daunt- 
less faith. At this point, please remember, the em- 
phasis belongs on the mass opposition to such 
movements as those spearheaded by the Wesleys 
and Gandhi during their initial phases. Defer your 
comments on the results of these movements to 
the discussion of point III in your outline. Re- 
calling how practically no good cause has ever 
won general acceptance without the bloody sacri- 
fice of its noblest architects, one could even say: 
“God must surely love the lonesome reformer, 
else he would not lean so heavily on him for the 
enrichment of the life of his children.” 

If Caleb had cdunseled invasion for want of an 
alternative, nobody would now think of hailing 
him as a hero of “dauntless faith.” His name still 
ignites our gratitude because, having many 
other and much easier alternatives, he scorned 
them. He proposed an immediate advance against 
the enemy because he could think of no better 
course of action. 

All the great battles of our time likewise con- 
front men with the challenge of difficult targets 
amidst a multitude of easier ones. 

The relevance of Caleb’s experience does not 
become apparent until we think of Shambles 
Avenue, a budding slum. Without the exercise of 
very much imagination, we can sketch the sordid 
mess twenty years from now, down to the last 
grim and gruesome detail: the emergence of Skid 
Row, the multiplication of rundown taverns, the 
sudden appearance of pinball machines all over 
the place, the concentration of lewd women, a 
spiraling divorce rate, a dizzy rise in the incidence 
of acute alcoholism, an army of drifting children, 
etc. 

If we would, we could prevent this develop- 
ment. Slums do not develop inevitably. They de- 
velop because we let them develop, and we let 
them develop because slum clearance presents us 
with a difficult target among a whole host of eas- 
ier targets. It is not easy to oppose wealthy prop- 
erty owners, influential taxpayers, who capitalize 
on vice and the many not-so-influential taxpayers 

































Moses was not permitted to enter the land on which 
Caleb reported. 


who still think slum toleration costs less than slum 
clearance. Such people cannot be described as an 
easy target. But we had better aim at it if we 
have any interest in the elimination of potential 
firetraps. 


II. Characteristics of dauntless faith 


Our decade has witnessed the appearance of a 
veritable galaxy of books on faith. But, could it 
be that the framers of these guides vastly over- 
simplify the nature, as well as the quest, of a 
saving faith? 

A. Source.—Note especially the condition with 
which Caleb hedges his promise of the capture of 
the Promised Land. “If the Lorn delights in us,” 
he assures his fellows, “he [the Lord] will bring 
us into this land and give it to us.” Caleb’s faith 
did not have its source in his own, or even Israel’s, 
strength and cleverness. It stemmed rather from 
the deep conviction that “God keepeth watch 
above his own.” 

B. Limited appeal.—Few people of any gener- 
ation or place have the conviction and fortitude 
to train their skill on difficult targets. They would 
rather make a high score on easy targets than 
risk a low score on difficult ones. 

From Sinai to Calvary to Aldersgate Street un- 
shakable faith has presented man with a difficult 
target. And it still does. What is more, it prom- 
ises few companions. For no matter what our 
Sinai or our Calvary or our Aldersgate Street, 
whether a peaceful world or a united Christendom 
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Our August Lessons 


For the next four weeks we will continue 
our study of “Valiant Servants of God.” The 
stories of these personalities come from the 
Old Testament, as did those studied in July. 

The four topics are: 


August 4: Ruth: The Foreigner in the Midst 

August 11: Hannah: Keeping Faith With 
God 

August 18: Jonathan: Nobility in Friendship 

August 25: Amos: Crusading for Righteous- 
ness 











or human brotherhood, we cannot count on the 
immediate acceptance of the earth’s teeming mil- 
lions. 

C. Transforming power.—Despite the inability 
of men of dauntless faith to elicit wholesale re- 
spect and approval in the short run, they do not 
fail to do so in the long run. If Woodrow Wilson 
were suddenly to visit our sphere of flesh and 
blood, he would find the same basic plan for which 
he was denounced as a starry-eyed idealist being 
championed in the name of hard-headed realism. 
As a matter of fact, if asked, ‘““What’s the differ- 
ence between the idealist and realist?” might we 
not answer, “A generation or so.” As in the case 
of a building, the architect’s work precedes that of 
the carpenter. 

Should this answer lead somebody to dismiss 
the idealist as worthless, a ready answer lies near 
at hand. Society will be transformed, for better 
or worse. As for the direction of the transforma- 
tion, this hinges on the wielders of the transform- 
ing power, whether they be men of dauntless faith 
or men of shifting faith. 


III. Achievements of dauntless faith 


Hardly any American “realist” of our day, 
whoever such a person might be, would dismiss 
the Christian Church, the Protestant faith, or the 
United Nations as the dream of a deranged vision- 
ary. Yet none of these institutions of present real- 
ists arrived on the scene without a healthy shove 
from past idealists, men who, though denounced 
by their contemporaries as deranged visionaries, 
have since become examples of dauntless faith. 

A. The Christian Church.—The persecution of 
Jesus, Stephen, and Paul raises the question: 
What would have happened to the Christian 
Church if it had not been for the dauntless faith 
of these and other such men? How else could we 
answer this question than by saying: Nothing! 
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Without men of such faith, there would not have 
been a Christian Church. 

B. The Protestant faith.—Recalling the perse- 
cution of such important Protestants as Luther, 
Calvin, and Wesley, not to mention the host of 
Englishmen who chose martyrdom rather than 
leave papal tyranny unchallenged, how can we be- 
lieve Protestantism could have survived the col- 
lapse of dauntless faith? 

C. The United Nations.—Take note here of the 
change of public sentiment during the past three 
decades. Whereas Senator Henry C. Lodge won 
fame as the unyielding foe of the League of Na- 
tions, one of his grandsons now serves as 
America’s foremost representative in the meetings 
of the United Nations. If the League of Nations 
had not enjoyed the support of men of the daunt- 
less faith of Wilson, could the United Nations to- 
day boast the support of an overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans? 


IV. Opportunities for dauntless faith 


With the disappearance of such physical and 
geographical frontiers as kindled and fanned the 
faith of Columbus and Boone into a flaming fire, 
men have begun to fear the loss of dauntless faith. 
But they need not worry. Our world still contains 
enough frontiers to excite such faith, provided we 
look in the right places. 

A..The plague of militarism—Annually we 
spend some 80 per cent of our national income on 
armaments. Does not such a disproportionate in- 
vestment in this area imply the existence of a 
dauntless faith? However, the question arises: 
But is it a dauntless faith in a world at peace? 

B. The curse of poverty.—Despite the high 
level of the average income of American citizens, 
millions of American citizens live on a below 
average income. Some barely manage a marginal 
existence. They can afford neither meat for their 
children’s bodies nor books for their minds. With 
such conditions still very much in evidence in 
the richest country on the face of the earth, can 
dauntless faith plead the absence of a cause on 
which to spend itself? 

C. The mockery of  brotherhood.—Albert 
Schweitzer, in his book On the Edge of the Pri- 
meval Forest, brings a stern indictment against 
the white people for their treatment of the colored 
peoples of the world. “What is the meaning of the 
simple fact,” he asks, “that some of the primitive 
groups are dying out, and the condition of others 
is getting worse and worse as a result of their 
discovery by men who professed to be followers 
of Jesus Christ?” 

If this statement does not apply to our treat- 
ment of the colored peoples of America, would 
they say that their condition is getting better 
and better because we are followers of Jesus 
Christ? If we were what we ought to be, should 
they not be able to say as much? If so, does not 
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the cause of brotherhood still confront us with a 
desperate need for a dauntless faith? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Since today’s martyrs often become tomor- 
row’s saints, should the reformers not soft-pedal 
their demands? Discuss. 

2. What present-day causes confront us with 
need for the exercise of dauntless faith? 

3. If Israel had followed Caleb’s advice, what 
would have been the outcome of the attack? Give 
the reasons for your answer. 

4. Since many great movements have originated 
in the sacrifice of persecuted minorities, does this 
mean that we should identify ourselves with any 
cause which enjoys the support of a persecuted 
minority? Discuss. 

5. By what tests can we determine the Chris- 
tian, or non-Christian character of a minority 
cause? 


In CLOSING 


Bring the session to a close with a prayer for 
the experience in our life of the dauntless faith 
of the pillars of Christendom. Pray not for suc- 
cess and comfort in the pursuit of popular goals, 
but for the faith to be faithful in the pursuit of 
right goals. 


p——The Group in Action 


By MYRON F. WICKE 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—Our purpose today is to achieve from 
the inspiring story of Caleb a faith that will match 
his in depth and power. In studying this life of an- 
other valiant servant of God, we are sure to find 
suggestions for our own lives. 

Preparation.—You will profit from early and 
careful reading of the biblical passages. Study 
the entire chapter in each case so that you will 
have a firm grasp of the dramatic story covering 
a period of forty-five years. 

Assign to two members of the group the task of 
preparing to read the text aloud in class. Both 
readings are full of vigor and if well read will 
stimulate and inspire. There is drama in both 
passages. Plan to use the memory selection as the 
closing prayer. Memorize it yourself. 

In addition, make the following assignments: 

1. Ask each member of the class to take the 
time during the week to write out his own defi- 
nition of faith. This may be only a sentence or two. 
Ask that the relation of prayer to faith be given 
thought. 








2. Ask one member of the group to study the 
two accounts of Caleb in this lesson. Why do some 
people see things so differently from others? For 
example, why did Caleb and Joshua believe that 
the Promised Land could be taken, while the 
other ten scouts saw “men like giants,” who put 
fear into their hearts? Does God need a majority 
in order to be victorious in his world? 

3. Assign to another person the task of com- 
paring Caleb’s action in these incidents with sto- 
ries of Peter’s actions. Both were men of action. 

The class session.—Have the text read aloud in 
class. Allow time for any questions on the two 
sections before calling for the special reports. 

Ask for the report on Caleb and Joshua. This 
statement will raise questions leading to the sec- 
ond report camparing Caleb and Peter. Give op- 
portunity for full discussion. 

Turn now to the individual definitions of faith. 
It will be evident at once that it is not easy to 
define what faith is, but it is a task that needs 
doing again and again. As the various statements 
are read, have someone write on the blackboard 
the major ideas as they appear. Is the class able 
to agree on a definition to satisfy the group as a 
whole? 

Before closing the session raise the question of 
the ways in which our faith may grow. Does 
prayer precede faith, develop faith, or both? Will 
conscientious reading of the Bible help? Can we 
learn faith from others? Are we active witnesses 
of a saving faith? Is faith a gift of God? If so, does 
this mean that we have nothing to do with it? 

In closing.—Assign next week’s work, being 
sure to encourage each member of the class to 
come prepared. Call attention to the valiant serv- 
ant of the next lesson—Gideon. How familiar is 
this name? Be sure to thank everyone who helped 
with special reports for the lesson just concluded. 

As a closing prayer use Isaiah 40:30-31, the 
memory selection. 


me From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ William Osler Haddock died on June 6, 1956. 
Two months later, Emory University awarded 
him the degree, Master of Science. That was the 
first time in the history of the distinguished 
Georgia school that any deceased person had re- 
ceived a degree. 

But the circumstances were highly unusual. 

Back in 1953, Bill Haddock applied for admis- 
sion to the Emory Medical School. Everything 
looked good for him. He was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, vice-president of the undergraduate 
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chemists’ society, had been managing editor of the 
college paper. 

His scholastic record couldn’t be better. But 
Bill was rejected; his physical examination 
showed him to have Hodgkin’s disease. This type 
of incurable, progressive anemia obviously made 
him unfit for a medical career; specialists gave 
him three or four years to live. 

Haddock talked with his young wife, Patsy. To- 
gether they decided to live with faith—knowing 
he would die in the near tomorrow. So he went 
on to school, working toward the master’s degree. 
As the Emory Alumnus told the story: “He knew 
he would soon die, Patsy knew, his professors 
knew, his fellow students knew. But Bill worked 
away as though nothing were wrong.” 

During his last twelve months of life, Bill often 
ran a fever of 101, required frequent transfusions. 
But he studied until a few days before entering 
the hospital for his final visit. His diploma— 
which he didn’t quite earn and never saw—was 
handed by the university’s president to his widow. 


‘’ Men have traced the ills of society to many 
sources. In his essays on New England reformers, 
Emerson suggests: “The disease with which the 
human mind now labors is want of faith.” 


+ Siegfried Rapp looked every inch the master 
pianist as he bowed to the crowd in Concert Hall, 
Berlin. But they soon noticed that Rapp was about 
to play the piano with only one hand. 

His concert, which made international news, 
was a smash success. For Rapp is a veteran of 
World War II, lost his right arm when hit by 
Russian shrapnel. Last year music lovers ap- 
plauded at the stern faith that brought a one- 
armed pianist to the concert hall. Among the most 
notable pieces he plays is Piano Concerto No. 4, 
written a generation ago for one-armed musicians. 


* Caleb’s final and most monumental act of faith 
involved a repudiation of his countrymen’s values. 
For he deliberately voted against majority opin- 
ion, selected for his inheritance the hill country 
with fortified enemy cities. 

Modern followers of God may have an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate “dauntless faith” by taking 
issue with dominant values of this age. What 
about approval of the militarism of one’s own 
nation? 

D. M. MacKinnon suggests that one may well 
demonstrate his faith at this point. For, says he, 
no Christian can turn his back to problems about 
the ways in which nations now fight. “We must 
ask ourselves whether in this hour we are not 
compelled, be the consequences what they may, 
to say no to such things as the napalm and the 
atomic bombs. If we repudiate the morality of the 
Kremlin, it must not be simply in order to em- 
brace that of the Pentagon.” (Christian Faith and 
Communist Faith.) 
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[For Your Notebook 





By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the July 21 lesson 
came from an archaeologist’s notebook. 


The setting of our lesson is in the wilderness 
of Paran, directly south of Canaan and some fifty 
miles immediately south of Kadesh. 

John Marsh suggests a point of view from which 
to interpret the history of this period. He says 
that we must not make “correspondence” “the 
criterion of historical value” and “judge the worth 
of a record by the closeness with which its re- 
port corresponds to the event as it happened.” 1 

He maintains that “a more important test is 
that of ‘coherence,’ whether or not the record en- 
ables us to understand the events as they hap- 
pened.” He goes on to say, “The fundamental in- 
sight into the significance of the wandering in 
the desert was that Yahweh sent it and used it 
to discipline and fashion for his service the people 
he had constituted and called to be his by the 
great deliverance at the Red Sea.” 

Numbers 14: 6-9a gives the joint report of Caleb 
and Joshua, favoring the Israelite invasion of 
Canaan. The tearing of their clothes is a gesture 
of grief and indignation at the timid report of 
the ten spies who are set against the attempt at 
conquest of the land (verses 2-4). 

Caleb lifts into emphasis the one condition 
which Israel must meet: “If the Lorp delights in 
us” (verse 8). For God’s people to stand before 
this possible conquest in fear and trembling means 
rebellion against the Lord (verse 9a). 

Caleb, a Kenizzite (verse 6), belongs to an 
Edomite clan. The Kenizzites were part of the 
pre-Israelite population of Palestine. 

Following the conquest of Canaan, western 
Palestine was divided by lot among the nine and 
a half tribes west of the Jordan (Joshua 14:1-15). 
As Sizou suggests “Only some form of allotment 
would have sufficed to prevent quarrels among 
the tribes in the scramble for land.” 2 This casting 
of the lots (verse 2) was a religious ceremony; it 
is likely that a priest officiated. 

Caleb asks “give me this hill country,” meaning 
the country around Hebron which the spies had 
visited (Numbers 13:22). We learn in Joshua 
10:36-39 that Joshua drove his forces into the 
heart of the southern highlands. He destroyed its 
two chief walled cities: Hebron, today called el- 
Khalil, approximately nineteen miles southwest 
of Jerusalem, and Debir, today called Tell Beit 
Mirsim, about twelve miles southwest of Hebron. 

Joshua acceded to Caleb’s request (14:12), and 
Hebron was alloted to him because of his coura- 
geous following of the Lord (14:14). 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2 (page 188); Abingdon Press. 
2 Ibid., page 625. 
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Gideon: 


Combating Paganism 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p——T he Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “For 
Your Notebook” for additional suggestions and il- 
lustrations. 


Scripture: Judges 6: 25-32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Exodus 20:3 furnishes, in addition to the mem- 
ory selection for today’s lesson, the clue to its 
central theme. And despite the negative sugges- 
tion in the title, this is a constructive, positive 
plea for the exclusive worship of the Lord God 
Almighty. 

You will probably want to consult a commen- 
tary on the background of Gideon’s career. The 
comments in Adult Student shed some light on 
this subject. If at all possible, read Smith’s com- 
mentary in The International Lesson Annual. His 
discussion of the historical background sets the 
Scripture for this session in clear perspective. You 
will find further valuable material in Wesley 
Quarterly and Daily Bible Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Idolatry in ancient Israel 
A. The appeal of Baalism 
B. The response of Gideon 
II. Idolatry in America 
A. Modern rivals to Christian faith 
B. Answer of Christian faith to modern rivals 


To BEGIN 


Call the attention of the class to definitions of 
paganism and idolatry. Point out that these words 
describe the same phenomenon in diverse forms. 
Both words suggest the denial or qualification of 
the worship of the one true God. ; 

When disloyalty manifests itself in the overt 
worship of acknowledged rivals, it bears the label 
of paganism. When it expresses itself in the secret 
worship of unrecognized rivals, it falls in the 
category of idolatry. The net effect is the same in 
both instances: the Lord God is relegated to a 
secondary place in human life. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Idolatry in ancient Israel 


The pre-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine, the 
Canaanites, were devotees of a highly complex 
religion. Scholars call it Baalism after the name 
of its most important deity, Baal. 

A. The appeal of Baalism.—Israelite prophets 
never wearied of multiplying denunciations 
against the religion of the Canaanites. As a matter 
of fact, the prophets themselves leave no room for 
doubt as to the glamor of this temptation. Their 
words suggest three possible explanations of its 
appeal. 

Baalism gave the promise of agricultural pros- 
perity. Baal’s followers based their hope of better 
crops on appeasement of the deities in control of 
the weather cycle. Inasmuch as the worshipers 
of Yahweh possessed neither background nor skill 
in farming, they could scarcely hope to rival the 
worshipers of Baal as tillers of the soil. They in- 
vited their Canaanite neighbors to teach them. 

Since the Canaanites traced their good crops to 
the favorable attitude of their gods, the ambitious 
members of the Hebrew tribes defected to pagan- 
ism in the hope of economic success. If a prosper- 
ous future depended on abandonment of the an- 
cestral faith, they were ready to throw it over- 
board. They preferred to be prosperous rather 
than faithful. 

Hand in hand with the adoption of the Canaanite 
gods went acceptance of their moral standards, 
The brutality of this religion, G. Ernest Wright 
notes in The Westminster Historical Atlas of the 
Bible, exceeded that of any other people or reli- 
gion “anywhere else in the Near East at that time. 
Worship of these gods carried with it some of the 
most demoralizing practices then in existence. 
Among them were child sacrifice . . . sacred prosti- 
tution and snake-worship . . .” 

Hosea and Jeremiah charged the Israelites of 
their day with being morally inferior to their an- 
cestors, and largely because of their imitation of 
Canaanite immorality in domestic and economic 
practices. 

While many Israelites completely forsook the 
God of their fathers, the great masses of them 
stopped short of this drastic step. They took their 
stand midway between absolute conversion to 
Baalism and absolute faithfulness to the worship 
of the God of Moses. Doubtless some of these 
fence straddlers must have taken great pride in 
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their broad-minded toleration. However, the low 
character of these gods made an elevating compro- 
mise impossible. 

The Israelite prophets could envision no pos- 
sible ground of union between the Holy One 
(God) of Israel and the unholy deities of the 
Canaanites. Neither could they dream of Yah- 
weh’s sanction of the immoral conduct of the 
typical Canaanite worshiper. 

Consequently, they refused even the considera- 
tion of a “both... and” solution to the problem. It 
had to be either Yahweh or Baal. Joshua 24:15 
typifies their scornful attitude to the toleration of 
mixed loyalties: “And if you be unwilling to serve 
the Lorp, choose this day whom you will serve, 
whether the gods your fathers served in the re- 
gion beyond the River, or the gods of the Amorites 
in whose land you dwell; but as for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lorp.” 

B. The response of Gideon.—The action of 
Gideon types him as a forerunner of the attitude 
of the great prophets toward the struggle between 
the two religions. He anticipates their call for 
abandonment of all the Canaanite centers of wor- 
ship in his destruction of the altar of Baal. By 
the same token, in his erection of an altar to 
Yahweh, he prefigures their demand for the un- 
divided and exclusive worship of Yahweh. 

John Wesley was ready to recognize as fellow 
Christians all non-Methodists who sincerely loved 
the Lord and performed his works. On the other 
hand, he called for the purge of greed, indiffer- 
ence, drunkenness, and the like. Certain things, 
he believed, cannot possibly mix with Christian- 
ity. 

Gideon held a similar view of the Mosaic reli- 
gion. Baalism’s immoral worship, its materialistic 
preoccupation, its debauched deities, its inhuman 
rites, he insisted, simply would not, because they 
could not, mix with his ancestral religion. And he 
bore dramatic witness to this conviction in his 
nocturnal destruction of the altar of Baal. 

In performing this act Gideon risked (1) the 
wrath of his father; (2) the charge, if the crops 
failed, of antagonizing the gods in control of vege- 
tation. 

Gideon balanced his negative act—destroying 
the altar of Baal—with that of an equally positive 
act—erecting an altar to Yahweh. He recognized 
the necessity of a vital and vigorous religion as 
the only adequate foundation for the establish- 
ment of a solid and secure community. Only the 
worship of the true God, he sensed, could prevent 
the reversion of his people to the worship of false 
gods. 


II. Idolatry in America 


Before turning to the parallel between Gideon’s 
situation and our own, review the discussion un- 
der “To Begin” of the differences and likenesses 
between “paganism” and “idolatry.” 
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A. Modern rivals to Christian faith—No Gospel 
demand comes closer to furnishing us with the 
standard for the discovery of the disciples of true 
Christian faith than this: “But seek first his king- 
dom and his righteousness” (Matthew 6: 33a). 

Anything that robs God of first place in life is 
an idol. No matter how holy or good it may be 
when rightly related to God, when a man puts it 
first, it becomes an idol, his religion a form of 
idolatry and he himself an idolater. Even what 
we call the “finer things in life,” such as the Bible, 
the church, the home, and the like, may become 
idols, as well as what one writer has called the 
“finery things of life.” 

The following list enumerates a few of Ameri- 
ca’s most dangerous idols. Perhaps you will want 
to change the list in accordance with the peculiar 
problems of your own class. (See Wesley Quar- 
terly and Adult Student.) The book by Georgia 
Harkness, Modern Rival of Christian Faith, will 
furnish you with many useful hints in the prep- 
aration of such a list. 

1. The democratic notion.—If you feel with me 
that democracy represents the best political sys- 
tem yet devised for the conduct of government, 
say so in clear and unmistakable terms. Then 
proceed to indicate that what you fear is not the 
recognition of democracy as the best political 
system, but rather the acceptance of the best 
political system as a substitute for God. 

Indeed, since even the best democracy has 





The Teacher 


He shields within his hand a light 
Which seems a feeble flame, 

But those who see know that the night 
Has fled before its claim. 

How sad that many cannot see, 
And others but desire 

His light to blaze eye-catchingly 
And set the world on fire. 

He is rewarded by the few 
Who see and understand, 

To watch his flame burn bright and new 
Held in another hand. 


By teaching he has passed it on 
To live, to light! when he is gone. 


—Fleta Pierce Newlin 
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never ceased to change and develop, the question 
of the standard by which its citizens determine 
such changes and developments becomes all- 
important. For if that standard is not determined 
by the character and purpose of God, the citizens 
of a democratic state are thrown into a dilemma. 
If they remain free, they have no sure foundation 
on which to plan for the future. By the same 
token, if they fall, they have no very secure 
ground either for faith in the present or hope for 
the future. 

2. “The American way.”—Truman Douglass 
has popularized the use of this term to describe 
our idolization of the man who gets ahead. Per- 
haps no American idol claims more loyal wor- 
shipers, at least from Monday through Satur- 
day. As a matter of fact, after having spent all the 
previous week seeing how much they could get 
ahead, many Americans spend many Sunday 
afternoons trying to figure out just where they 
ought to try to get ahead next, whether in Mag- 
nificent Heights or on Crescent Drive in Suburbia. 
In discussing this point, be sure to point out the 
fact it can be as relevant to the poor farmer or 
unskilled laborer as to the professional man or 
wealthy manufacturer. 

The religious problem, so far as the individual 
is concerned, is not one of success or failure, but 
one of basic aim. So, as long as things take first 
place in a man’s life, he’s a worshiper of mammon 
and not God, no matter how often he goes to 
church and irrespective of the number of times he 
has read the Bible “from cover to cover.” Until 
the Christian way takes precedence over “the 
American way,” the way of America should never 
be considered equal to that of Christ. 

The Angel and Mr. Oddsock, reprinted by the 
Tidings Press by permission from The Reader’s 
Digest, vividly illustrates the subtlety and tragedy 
of this particular brand of idolatry. If available, 
use it to bring the central emphasis of today’s 
lesson into clear and sharp focus. 

3. A colossal church.—If Christianity has as 
its chief distinction the elevation of God to ‘first 
place in human life, then the Christian church has 
as its chief function the assistance of men and 
groups in their pursuit of this distinction. What 
about your church? Does it thus understand and 
interpret its mission? 

How many churches remain content, so long as 
they “pack them in,” never to bother to ask either 
what happens to “them,” or to others, as a result 
of their presence! Until the church—yours, mine, 
and our neighbor’s—would rather be in the mi- 
nority with God than in the majority without God, 
it partakes of the nature of an idol. 

B. Answer of Christian faith to modern rivals. 
—Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student have 
helpful discussions of this point. 

Gideon launched his attack on paganism within 
the shadows of his father’s house. This was a good 
place to start. One cannot hope successfully to 
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The Men Who Lapped 


withstand the temptation to idolatry if he does not 
begin, like Gideon, “at home”—that is, with those 
temptations which pose the most serious challenge 
to God’s hold on first place in one’s own life. Since 
an idol, any idol, if you give him an inch, will take 
a mile (see Adult Student’s discussion of “Our 
Problem’), we had better leave no stone unturned 
in our effort to deny him that first inch. 

As the Christians of the first century gave 
themselves to the establishment of a Christian 
fellowship big enough to include their neighbors, 
they found the temptation to idolatry shrinking. 
So it remains to this day: Once we give ourselves 
to the extension of God’s borders without, we 
soon find them stretching within. 

See the discussion of “Strategy in Our War- 
fare,” Wesley Quarterly, for the further elabora- 
tion of this point. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did the prophets deny the possibility of 
any kind of compromise with Baalism? 

2. What distinctions would you draw between 
religious loyalty and religious bigotry? 

3. Where did Israel’s great prophets stand on 
Gideon’s attitude to the religion of the Canaan- 
ites? 

4. Can the Bible become an idol? the church? 
the creed? At what point do they become idols? 
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5. What strategy do you advise in the resistance 
of idols? Discuss. 

6. How can worship serve as a safeguard against 
idolatry? Does it? If not, what can we do to in- 
crease its value as a weapon in our struggle 
against idolatry? 


In CLOSING 


Close with a prayer for God’s revelation to us 
of the rivals that threaten Christ’s controls, for 
renewal within us of the faith that betrays the 
emptiness of these idols, and for his cultivation 
among us of the fellowship that confirms us in our 


loyalty to him. 


in Action 





The Group 








By MYRON F. WICKE 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “For 
Your Notebook.” 


Purpose.—This lesson presents us with an op- 
portunity to consider the nature of paganism— 
ancient and modern. How paganism develops, and 
how we are to rid ourselves of it are related and 
equally important questions. 

Preparation.—Become familiar with the story 
preceding the incident in today’s lesson (see 
Judges 6:1-8). Read the scriptural material early 
in the week; along with it study a sound commen- 
tary. 

To begin.—Assign to one member of the group 
the task of preparing to read the lesson aloud in 
class. The story is a dramatic one, with each line 
having its significance. Assign to a second mem- 
ber the task of reading Judges 6:1-8, in order to 
report on the background story. 

To proceed.—Name a panel of three plus a 
moderator to bring to the class their interpreta- 
tion of the following questions, one for each: 

1. What does “Baal” mean? (See a commen- 
tary.) How was it possible for those who wor- 
shiped God to fall into the habit of honoring Baal? 
Is it possible for people unconsciously to fall into 
the worship of an idol? Explain. 

2. What is meant by “paganism”? Is there a 
modern paganism? If this is true, what are some 
of the false gods we readily worship? Is it as easy 
to be an idol worshiper today as in the days of 
Gideon? Explain. 

3. If we would overcome paganism, must we 
begin at home? Are there false gods that Ameri- 
cans in particular are likely to worship? Explain. 
How do we go about destroying false gods? 

Ask the moderator to lead the class in discuss- 
ing any questions raised by the reports. Then, in 
review, the moderator should list on the black- 
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board the false gods already noted, allowing 
time for additional suggestions from the class. 

More important than analysis of idols we are 
prone to raise is the question of keeping our hearts 
from false gods. How shall we examine ourselves 
to learn the state of our own hearts? The class 
will have suggestions that should be listed on the 
board. What is the full meaning of the command- 
ment, “You shall have no other gods before me”? 

In review.—Allow time to review with your 
class the lessons of the month. Ask for the high 
points in each lesson. What incidents impressed 
individuals of the class most? Is each of the char- 
acters included properly among a list of valiant 
servants of God? Which one is most memorable? 
What specific ideal does each character embody? 
Do these people have their weak points? 

In closing—Next week’s lesson takes us into 
one of the most appealing of all books of the Bible, 
Ruth. This will be a wonderful opportunity to re- 
fresh memories and to look anew at a remarkable 
person. Encourage the class to read all four chap- 
ters of the Book of Ruth. If possible have Volume 
2 of The Interpreter’s Bible in class to demon- 
strate to the class the great usefulness and stimu- 
lation of this commentary. Make assignments. 

Close the hour by using the lesson prayer in 
Wesley Quarterly. Use it together if the class has 
copies. 


Krom Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Men of Gideon’s time found it easy to identify 
paganism. One had only to look about and see 
the altars of argicultural deities; it was not hard 
to know who worshiped Jehovah alone and who 
followed after strange gods. 

Today, in lands that call themselves Christian, 
distinctions are not so clear. Some of the values 
of paganism are accepted in polite society; it is 
hard to identify strange gods when they have no 
physical altars. So it is not always easy to decide 
just who in the culture is most vigorous in com- 
bating paganism. 

There are those who feel Germaine Richier is 
active in the fight. A French sculptress who is 
rapidly winning an international reputation, she 
attempts to express basic ideas through art forms. 
One of her most controversial pieces shows a 
bullfight. Both the dead animal and his conqueror 
are depicted as victims of decay. Hence spectators 
get a vivid sense of the inevitability of death. 
Some feel that such art is morbid; others hold that 
it strikes at cultural views that today minimize 
the significance and certainty of death. 
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Which is the more genuine attack on pagan- 
ism—a sermon on immortality, or piece of art that 
makes one realize that life is transient? 


‘~ In Montreal, Canada, a superior court judge 
has taken a bold stand sure to bring him under 
fire. Last year, Judge Claude Prevost refused to 
permit a witness to testify under oath. His action 
was based on the fact that the witness is a member 
of a religious sect which repudiates the concept 
of divine judgment after death. 


‘+ Some analysts declare that the pleasure prin- 
ciple is the most pagan element in modern West- 
ern society. Breaking a lance against it, German 
mystic Martin Buber concludes in Israel and the 
World (Schocken Books, 1948), “it is self-delusion 
and folly to think that one can lead a dissolute 
life and raise one’s children to be good and happy; 
they will usually turn out to be hypocrites or 
tormented.” 


* Religious leaders of England have been sub- 
jected to much criticism in recent decades. It has 
been said loudly and often that churches of the 
island have lost all their vitality. 

But when British forces invaded Egypt late 
last year, churchmen sparked the national pro- 
test. 

Donald Soper—a Methodist—personally led a 
band of protesting voters through streets of Lon- 
don in a demonstration march. Governmental 
leaders were criticized by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as well as by preachers of minority sects. 
Although divided on many questions of theology 
and ritual, Christians of England stood together in 
condemning the warlike actions of the nation’s 
statesmen. 


* It is not always easy to find the foe “paganism.” 
To unmask the villain may be more difficult than 
to fight him. 

History instructor Bernard W. Wishy, of Co- 
lumbia College, has raised the question, “Is There 
a Revolt Against Reason?” Writing in Political 
Science Quarterly last June, he said our epoch 
seems to be marked by “a revolt against tradi- 
tional standards of decency and the possibilities 
of creative intelligence.” In support of that view, 
he cited “deliberate brutality, enslavement and 
murder, gas ovens with six million dead and slave 
labor camps with fifteen million degraded human 
beings.” 

Our real problem here is to discover the enemy. 
Is it communism? the Russians? ambitious po- 
litical and military leaders? or demonic drives 
that lie deep within the human personality, re- 
gardless of nation or race? 


~ If restricted to naming just three factors, what 
trio of “strange gods” would you list as dominat- 
ing the pagan altars of 1957? 





For Your Notebook 








By ELMER A. LESLIE 


This background material for the July 28 lesson 
came from an archaeologist’s notebook. 


The basis for the name Judges, as applied to 
the Book of Judges, as J. M. Myers suggests in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2, is probably 
Judges 2:16-19. 

Nowhere is any one of the personalities re- 
ferred to in the Book of Judges called a shophet 
(judge). Myers rightly maintains that the Hebrew 
word shophet is not an adequate designation for 
those called judges and that the term is related to 
the Akkadian sapitu (officer) and siptu (“judicial 
decree,” “sentence”). The term is a very old one 
and occurs in Canaanite documents excavated in 
recent years. 

Albrecht Alt gives an illuminating insight into 
the function of the Hebrew “judge” in ancient 
Judaism: “They [the judges] performed their 
warlike acts for the preservation of the Israelite 
possessions against foreign encroachments .. . 
by virtue of a suddenly appearing personal en- 
dowment and inspiration, which in Israel can only 
be viewed as a chrisma, as a free gift of Yahweh 
[the Lord] to individuals who then carried along 
the groups.” 1 

The judges “were men of wisdom and prowess, 
endowed with special abilities believed to have 
been conferred upon them by God. ... They were 
gifted persons, leaders upon whom descended 
the spirit of the Lord, who were consulted in in- 
dividual or tribal disputes, and who on occasion 
inspired and led the warriors of the tribe or com- 
bination of tribes against those who threatened 
their existence.” 2 

One of the most important “judges” was Gideon. 
His call came in two phases. The first (Judges 
6:11-24) immediately precedes our lesson. In 
this, while Gideon is threshing his wheat, the 
Lord appears to him (6:14). 

That night Gideon, at the order of the Lord, 
breaks down the altar of Baal and cuts down the 
Asherah, the wooden pole, Canaanite symbol of 
the feminine principle in deity, which stood be- 
side it. Upon the altar he built, he offered his 
father’s seven-year-old bull. 

In the morning the Midianites, seeing their 
broken-down altar and their sacred pole also 
cut down, demanded of Joash, Gideon’s father, 
his son’s life. But Joash said, “If he [Baal] is a 
god, let him contend for himself, because his al- 
tar has been pulled down.” 

To Gideon was given the name, Jerubbaal, a 
challenge to impotent Baal (Let Baal contend)! 





1From Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Palastina, quoted 
by Jacob M. Myers in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2; Abingdon 


Press. 
2 Jacob M. Myers in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2; Abingdon 


Press. 
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UNIT IX: PERSONS AND INSTITUTIONS 











ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galloway 


p——_The Leader in Action 


By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


With this lesson we begin a new unit, “Persons 
and Institutions,” and open with a consideration 
of people in hospitals. 

Get an overall view of the unit. “The Emotional- 
ly Troubled,” “Persons in Prison,” and “Youth in 
Trouble” follow this lesson, in July. Two lessons, 
“Children in Trouble” and “The Needs of Older 
People,” will come in August. Think and pray 
about the persons who comprise these special 
groups. See page 46 for suggested resources. 

The aims of this unit are: (1) to increase aware- 
ness to the spiritual needs of persons in insti- 
tutions, and (2) to motivate the members of the 
class to Christian action on their behalf. 

Your own concern and your ability to motivate 
the class will be increased to the degree you visit 
and talk with persons in these groups. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read carefully the lesson in Adult Student. 
Familiarize yourself with the daily Bible read- 
ings. 

Obtain some information on your local hospital 
(size, source of support, number of patients ad- 
mitted last year, types of services, etc.) 

Ask your pastor about the nearest Methodist 
hospital. Additional information on hospitals and 
homes which will help you with this lesson (and 
with several others in this unit) may be secured 
by addressing an inquiry to our Methodist Board 
of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

Read Oeschger’s article, “Methodism’s Minis- 





Dr. SMITH is dean-registrar of Bethune-Cookman College. 
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July 7: People 
in Hospitals 








try Through Hospitals and Homes,” on page 1. 
Call at your local hospital and visit some of 
the patients; this will give you inspiration for 
the teaching of this lesson. 
Plan for this first session of this unit by keep- 
ing in mind the twofold aim stated above and 
using this or a similar outline. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The importance of persons 
II. The purpose of institutions 
III. Role of the hospital 
IV. “I was sick...” 

V. “. .. And you visited me” 


To BEGIN 


Introduce the group to the purpose of the unit, 
calling attention to the fact that the opening study 
is on people in hospitals. 


How To PROcEED 
I. The importance of persons 


Ask the class what is meant by the description, 
“an important person.” Invite them to illustrate 
by naming some important people. Ask why they 
are considered “important.” Lead the group to 
the realization that all persons are important. 
(Sometimes we are thinking of prominence when 
we speak of importance.) 

All persons are important to God. God himself 
is a divine Person. Human personality is the 
highest reality God has created; it is most like 
himself (Genesis 1:27). Persons are at the center 
of God’s purpose in the world. Everything that 
exists has been created so human persons may 
develop in their likeness to the divine Person. 
Human values should be the great concern of 
Christian people. 


II. The purpose of institutions 


Point out that institutions are made for man 
(not man for institutions). Their purpose is to 
serve him and to promote his welfare. They are 
the means by which society deals with human 
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problems in an organized way. They are a cor- 
porate expression of human concern with indi- 
vidual problems. Further, “They are indispen- 
sable and effective instruments of the spirit for 
the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God.” ! 

The institution with which we are most con- 
cerned in this lesson is the hospital. Instruments 
of mercy, these houses of healing were founded, 
in many instances, by beneficent men for chari- 
table purposes. Some of these hospitals operate 
under the auspices of churches. They are organs 
of our Christian life and fellowship. 

Christianity, you might mention, is not just an 
individual thing; it is also an organized experi- 
ence. It should be easy to make this point in a 
Methodist church since Methodism is a connec- 
tional communion—a fellowship of congregations 
connected or interrelated in support of certain 
common enterprises. Any facts you have about 
your nearest Methodist hospital could be brought 
to the group at this juncture, either by you or by 
someone you have selected in advance to report 
on this matter. 

Recognize the fact that there are many hospital 
facilities under public auspices. The purpose of 
these institutions is to serve persons and to pro- 
mote their physical welfare. To all persons in 
such institutions the Christian has a ministry and 
a very special responsibility. 


III. Role of the hospital 


Stress the idea that people in institutions are 
not “different.” It is very human to get sick. It 
can happen to any of us. The flesh is frail. People 
in hospitals are just folks who have special 
needs. The hospital is meeting those needs on 
the physical level. 

You might wish to discuss the modern atti- 
tude toward hospitals. The old stigma connected 


12 rom “As Priest and Comforter,” by Oscar Thomas Olson in 
The Ministry, edited by J. Richard Spann. Abingdon Press, 1949. 








Persons in hospitals need spiritual 
as well as physical aid. 
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with having to go to the hospital is gone, and 
so is the fear. The progress of modern medicine, 
the knowledge that pain will be relieved, and the 
desire for quick and efficient treatment make an 
intelligent attitude toward early admission more 
popular. Hospitals are no longer “mere lodging- 
houses for the sick poor”; now everyone who be- 
comes ill enough, rich or poor, goes to the hos- 
pital. 

The group should be reminded of the healing 
ministry of Jesus. Many people stress “divine 
healing.” Of course, all healing is divine, no mat- 
ter where or when or how it takes place. It is 
simply a matter of recognizing God’s goodness in 
calling it “divine.” A Christian looks upon a hos- 
pital and its personnel and facilities as instruments 
of God’s will. The wisest and most skilled physi- 
cian knows he deals with a mystery he cannot 
explain and works with powers greater than his 
own. In the Gospel According to Mark you will 
find many references to the healing ministry of 
our Lord. Note how the author connects each 
with faith in the power of Christ to heal. 

Many sick people are lonely and their lives 
complicated by other problems. Refer to Caroth- 
ers’ materials on this point. Many people in hos- 
pitals have unmet spiritual needs. Some of these 
persons are worried; some are in pain; some both. 
Some have financial problems; some cannot get 
the concerns of their home or business out of 
their thinking. Some are deserted by friends and 
without hope. 

In his ministry Jesus brought not only relief 
and cure but also comfort and hope. The modern 
hospital does much to bring the former two; em- 
phasize to the group that it is a part of Christian 
responsibility to see that the latter two are not 
neglected. 

Our ministry in these modern days should be 
like his: it should include healing but should be 
larger than healing. (Mark 6:1-6). 
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Someone may raise the problem of human suf- 
fering. Remember that Jesus did not directly 
ascribe physical suffering to an individual’s sins 
(John 9:1-3); this is a far-reaching problem. But 
Jesus did bring comfort and help. The important 
question about suffering, from a spiritual point 
of view, is not why it has come—as hard as that 
is to realize. The significant question is, having 
come, what will we do with it? 

Set in a profound, trustful philosophy of Chris- 
tian faith, suffering may be seen as something out 
of which somehow at last God brings good (Ro- 
mans 5:3-5; 8:28). In terms of an adequate Chris- 
tian interpretation of life even human suffering 
may not be beyond meaning and purpose, ulti- 
mately. God uses all human experience eventual- 
ly for good ends. 

Hospitals are one means modern society em- 
ploys to relieve suffering, and thus they contrib- 
ute to that which we believe God wants for man. 
But the spiritual victory over suffering and bring- 
ing good out of it remain a part of the mission of 
Christians doing his will specifically in this re- 
gard. 


IV. “I was sick .. .” 


Who are the sick? The sick are our brethren. 
Whether we know them personally or not, these 
victims of physical suffering are God’s children 
(John 4: 46-54). When we minister to them, we 
minister to him (Matthew 25:31-46). 

To draw attention to our religious responsibili- 
ties, refer to Ezekiel 34:1-6. The care of the sick 
is our primary obligation. (See James 5:13-16.) 

The number in our hospitals who have need 
of our ministry is appalling. Cite the figures given 
by Carothers in this connection. You can supple- 
ment them by quoting Hiltner who said ten years 
ago that there were then “by rough estimates, 
nearly two million persons in the institutions of 
this country on any given day. Nearly twice that 
number would be the count at some time dur- 
ing any given year.” 2? Further, he stated, “There 
are four hundred and fifty Protestant hospitals 
in the country (and) only about twenty-five full- 
time chaplains are at work in them. (This num- 
ber, however, is growing rapidly . . . partly 
because of the American Protestant Hospital As- 
sociation, and its Commission on Religious Work 
in the Hospital.) ” 3 

Obviously, as Carothers points out, to minister 
to the spiritual needs of so many sick is a job too 
large for the clergy alone. Yet to neglect these 
persons would be to neglect Christ. 

Here is one “blind spot” we find in our church- 
es. Too often the sick are carelessly forgotten. And 
they are our brethren. They represent Jesus. “I 
was sick .. .” 


2 From “Institutional Chaplain,” by Seward Hiltner in We Have 
This Ministry, edited by John Oliver Nelson. Association Press, 1946. 
3 Op. cit., page 69. 
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V. “... And you visited me.” 


Help your class project themselves into the 
situation of the lonely and neglected patient, 
the person in the hospital. Your job now is to 
motivate. 

Discuss ways in which a hospital visitation com- 
mittee from your church could minister to lonely 
and neglected patients. Suggest to your group 
that they might well undertake such a project, 
doing it as unto Jesus: “... And you visited me.” 

Your group may desire to form several com- 
mittees, pairing up for such work. 

Perhaps the following practical rules for hos- 
pital visitation will prove helpful: 

1. Arrive during visiting hours (even in the 
case of patients with private rooms). Be sure 
the patient may have visitors, and obtain proper 
permission at the desk. 

2. Share visiting hours with others. (Most hos- 
pitals limit the number of visitors a patient may 
have at one time.) Yield at once to members of 
the patient’s family. 

3. Keep your call brief. 

4. Do not lean on the patient’s bed, bump it, 
shake it, or deposit anything on it. 

5. Step out of the room at once if the doctor 
or nurse come in while you are there. 

6. Speak of positive things. Mention your 
church and class activities. Keep the conversation 
cheerful; do not indulge in morbidity. Catch some- 
thing of the patient’s mood; let him talk, too. (He 
will probably cheer you up.) Remember you 
are an ambassador of Christ bringing faith, hope, 
and love. 

7. Be willing to listen without probing into 
anything the patient says about his illness or 
reason for commitment to the hospital. Be sym- 
pathetic but not curious. Do not forget he is prob- 
ably in the best place for him at the time. 

8. Something left with the patient will keep 
your thoughtfulness in his mind for a long time 
after you go. It need be nothing more than a copy 
of The Upper Room, some current church-school 
literature, or a copy of last Sunday’s church bul- 
letin. 

9. Say a word for God. Perhaps you would like 
to read a brief passage from the Bible. Pray. As 
Carothers points out, you do not have to be 
“skilled.” The simplest, humblest prayer will 
bring a blessing. Just ask, “Would you like me 
to say a word of prayer before I leave?” Invite 
the other patients nearby, if any, to join you in 
the spirit of prayer. Then bow your head, and 
in your own words ask for God’s grace and love 
and the healing ministry of His Spirit. 

10. Ask the patient, as you leave, if you can 
do anything for him. 

You may wish now to call the attention of the 
group to any members of your church or church 
school or fellowship who are in the hospital. Sug- 
gest that at least two individuals constitute a com- 
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mittee to visit during the week and make a re- 
port. Some may volunteer to visit strangers in 
the hospital and try following the suggestions 
given above. 

Emphasize the fact that the visitor gains also. 
Those who have done hospital work will testify 
that often the most helplessly ill seem to cheer 
their visitors. This reward seems to be greatest 
when the visit is paid to a total stranger. 

There should be no lack of courage or willing- 
ness to engage in this work, at least as an experi- 
ment in practical Christianity. Remind the group 
of Carothers’ statement, “Where sickness exists, 
there are no unfriendly people.” 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss “the Christian’s charter for visiting 
the sick” (Matthew 25:31-46). 

2. Have you ever been hospitalized? Did you 
have any visitors who brought you spiritual com- 
fort? How did they help you? 

3. Discuss the qualities and attitudes of an ideal 
hospital visitor. Whom does he or she represent? 

4. Discuss the function of the church or church- 
school committee for the visitation of the sick in 
your own church. Who is on this committee? Is 
it active? What can you do to increase the effec- 
tiveness of its activity? What will happen to the 
church that works hard at this ministry? 

5. Tell of an experience in which you visited the 
hospital and found great joy and spiritual reward. 

6. What can be done by your class to get in- 
formation to the congregation concerning our 
Methodist hospitals? Is there a local church com- 
mittee on hospitals and homes in your church, 
and what is it doing? Does any organization in 
your church do anything directly to aid and sup- 
port your nearest Methodist hospital? 

7. What systematic plan is there to visit per- 
sons in the local hospital whether they belong to 
your church or not? Should there be such a plan? 
What can you do about it? 

8. What is meant by the church’s “blind spot’’? 
Can any group action be taken about it? Does this 
apply to responsibility to persons in hospitals un- 
der public auspices? Why? 

9. Discuss the function of institutions, particu- 
larly hospitals, in our modern day. 

10. Why have we “carelessly forgotten” the 
sick in our institutions? Discuss Carothers’ state- 
ment in Adult Student: “Christians have neg- 
lected the spiritual needs of people.” 


In CLOSING 


Remind the group that reports will be forth- 
coming next week from the voluntary visiting 
committees. 

Dismiss with a prayer that as Christians we may 
become more conscious of our responsibility to 
persons in hospitals. Thank God for his healing 
power and for the good health of so many. 

Send the class forth with a resolution to act, 


so that someone’s experience in the hospital may 
be made a means of grace both to the visitor and 
to the one visited. 


p_The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Preparation for the unit: Let’s begin by think- 
ing about members of the class and their attitudes 
toward persons who have to spend some time in 
public institutions. 

Suppose we let the following letters represent 
these persons in institutions: 

A. People with long illnesses who are confined 
in hospitals 

B. People with mental and emotional illnesses 

C. People in prison 

D. Youth in trouble, brought into the courts 

E. Older adults in homes for the aged 

F. Children in public institutions 

How would you rate the dominant attitude of 
members of your class toward these persons? 
Place the letters A, B, C, etc., in the categories 
below according to the attitude you think most 
people in the class would take: 

(__) Avoid them 

(__) Condemn them 

(__) Pity them uncritically 

(__) Overprotect them 

(__) Welcome them to the church 

(__) Sacrifice to help them 

Read through the entire unit. 

What changes would you like to see come about 
in the minds of class members as a result of a 
study of this unit? What projects or activities 
would you like to see committees undertake be- 
cause they have studied this unit? 

Formulate these goals and write them down. 

Thought starters: If you would stop in to see 
the young adults at Long Beach Methodist Church 
in California, you would find that each week 
they visit a local hospital. They work with patients 
who are shut-ins, write letters for them, enter- 
tain them, and assist them in any way they can. 

Similarly, if you visit the young adults n the 
Chicago Temple, you will find that each week a 
delegation of them visits the county hospital, talk- 
ing with bedridden patients. 

How long has it been since members of your 
class visited a hospital to help persons in it? 

Research committees: In preparation for this 
lesson, appoint a research committee in advance. 





Mr. Ciemmons is a staff member of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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Ask some persons to go to a near-by hospital and 
inquire about the kind of volunteer help the hos- 
pital could use. Ask whether there are persons 
interned with long illnesses and how the church 
could assist these persons most. Are there persons 
hospitalized who have illnesses for which there 
is no cure? How may the church minister to them? 

Ask the members who have gone out on the 
research committee to meet with the leader of 
the class and share their observations. Work out 
your approach to this lesson on the basis of the 
data that they bring. 

Set up a symposium: Let’s begin with a sym- 
posium. Ask one person to speak briefly on the 
Christian attitude toward persons who are sick 
and confined to hospitals. Ask another person to 
study the biblical resources for this lesson and 
to bring the biblical interpretation of the Chris- 
tian attitude toward sickness. Ask one or two 
persons who have visited local hospitals to report 
on the need for (1) visitation of persons who are 


ill and (2) for lay volunteer service in the hos- 
pital. 

After these reports have been given, ask the 
discussion leader to raise these questions with the 
group: 

1. In the light of this information, what should 
our class do for persons in the hospitals near by? 

2. Is a visitation program possible? 

3. Is there a chaplain? 

4. How may we help support the chaplain in 
his work? What kind of lay volunteer leadership 
could our class provide that would help serve 
persons in the hospital? 

5. What attitudes should we take toward per- 
sons who have been released from hospitals? How 
should we go about receiving them into the com- 
munity and into the church? 

Resource material: See the leaflet, The Church 
and the Handicapped. Obtain from National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. (40 cents) 


July 14: The Emotionally Troubled 


ea~—-The Leader 


in Action 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second lesson in the series on “Per- 
sons and Institutions.” Today we consider people 
who are in institutions because they are emo- 
tionally troubled. 

In Hope for the Troubled Lucy Freeman ex- 
presses her conviction that we should “think of 
the severely troubled not as ‘mentally ill’ but 
‘emotionally ill.’ There is nothing wrong with the 
minds of many we label ‘mentally ill.’ It is their 
emotions that are disturbed.” In discussing this 
lesson we will remember that the so-called “men- 
tally ill” person is basically “emotionally trou- 
bled.” 

Read the material in Adult Student. Prepare 
your heart by meditation and prayer on behalf 
of the persons who are the subject of this session. 
Study the daily Bible readings suggested in Adult 
Student. 

Get some information about mental hospitals 
and the services extended to the mentally ill in 


your state by writing to your State Department of 
Health. 
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TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Modern knowledge 

II. Religion 
III. A blight on our civilization 
IV. This, too, can be our ministry 
V. A “preventive” ministry 
VI. Some practical suggestions 


To BEGIN 


You might like to begin by asking for a brief 
report from the committees that volunteered at 
the last session to visit patients in the local hospi- 
tal during the week. You could then point up the 
fact that we are continuing our concern with 
persons caught up in the need for institutional 
care and that today we consider the especially 
tragic situation regarding the emotionally trou- 
bled and mentally ill. 

Capture the interest of the class at once by 
capitalizing on the current popular concern with 
psychology, psychoanalysis, and problems of men- 
tal health. Reference to any recent newspaper or 
magazine article on this subject will serve this 


purpose. 
How To PROCEED 
I. Modern knowledge 


The group will readily agree that the modern 
layman knows more about mental disturbance 
than he has ever known before. 

While the treatment of the mentally ill remains 
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a task for the technically trained, there is much 
popular information on the subject. Further, the 
old attitudes toward the emotionally troubled are 
disappearing. We realize now that these persons 
are sick. 

Observe that the stigma once attached to emo- 
tional and mental disturbance is changing to con- 
cern and understanding on the part of the public. 
(To be neurotic is common, and to need psy- 
choanalysis is almost fashionable.) 

Public interest in what goes on in mental hos- 
pitals is growing—and needs to increase much 
more. This is a by-product of the popularizing of 
the new knowledge about the mental and emo- 
tional life of man. 

Most of all, we realize that this new knowledge, 
represented by psychology and the more technical 
psychiatry, may well be a co-worker of religion. 


II. Religion 


An outstanding authority on mental care has 
said that he never saw a return to normality that 
did not have some sort of religious orientation. 

Comment on the fact that all people tend to 
respond to kindness and thoughtfulness. The best 
psychiatrists recognize everyone’s need for such 
love and understanding, the heart of genuine reli- 
gion. The gospel, with this message, plus its mes- 
sage of sympathy and comfort, of redemption and 
release, answers a basic need in human nature. 
Too often we have failed to give those in mental 
institutions this ministry of patient understanding 
and Christian love and thus have deterred their 
return to normal living. 

With this message of love and understanding 
ministers should work with psychiatrists and their 
helpers in ministering to emotionally ill persons, 


even as they work with medical doctors and 
nurses in ministering to physically ill persons. 
Call attention to the woeful lack of chaplains in 
this field. There are nearly a half million patients 
at any one time in the regular mental hospitals, 
yet there are not more than twenty-five full-time 
Protestant chaplains to minister to them. 


III. A blight on our civilization 


Modern life takes its toll in tensions. The group 
will help you elaborate on this. Our way of life, 
while it has built some of the largest and fastest 
and “best” things, has also produced some de- 
teriorating effects on human personality. Modern 
man lives in a most nerve-wracking atmosphere; 
he is involved in keen economic and social compe- 
tition; even his entertainment is but a frantic 
means of distraction. In an age of an abundance 
of mechanical contrivances designed to produce 
leisure and reduce fatigue, life holds for man the 
greatest pressures ever experienced. 

Stress that, in this tension-ridden world of ours, 
it is helpful to recognize the church’s role of pro- 
viding love and understanding and important to 
heed her judgments on the evils that disintegrate 
personality. 

Comment further that the repressions, frustra- 
tions, and tensions that thrust themselves into the 
lives of all of us, serve to remind us that not one 
among us is completely removed from the inner 
feelings of fear, insecurity, solitariness, and tem- 
porary imbalance of the emotional life that de- 
stroy well-being. “Normality” with respect to 
mental health is as relative a term as “good 
health” is to physical condition. Life is a struggle 
for all of us (Ephesians 6: 10-20). We all need the 
stability of soul and release from fear which is 


A study of mental health by your group will help the members understand the problems of the emotionally troubled. 
Minrod 
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brought by the gospel of our Lord (Isaiah 26:3; 
Philippians 4:7). 

The blight on our civilization is the hurt and 
trampled, troubled and disturbed personalities 
it produces. The additional tragedy is the lack of 
understanding and help accorded these persons. 


IV. This, too, can be our ministry 


Help the group recognize not only the social 
causes of emotional disintegration, but also our 
Christian responsibility for ministering to the 
troubled. 

Ignorance of the true nature of mental illness— 
possible causes, symptoms, treatment—is a real 
handicap in meeting this problem. 

This ignorance affects the attitude of society 
as a whole. Mental or emotional illness is not ac- 
cepted as comparable to physical illness. Persons 
are reluctant to admit they need help and are 
fearful of the attitude of others if their illness 
becomes known. Even when they are ready to 
seek help, they may be ignorant as to what kind 
of treatment to expect and where to find it. 

Enlightened Christians can do much to change 
the attitude of society to a recognition that we 
should not be ashamed of mental illness. 

Another way in which Christians can minister 
to the mentally ill is to work toward improve- 
ment of state laws and existing institutions. When 
the constituency demands it, a state legislature 
will take steps to provide better institutional fa- 
cilities, a more competent trained staff, and more 
humane laws. 

Modern methods of treatment of the mentally 
ill proceed with rehabilitation as the goal. Not only 
outmoded laws but also persistent ignorance con- 
cerning the advisability of absorbing released 
patients back into society are retarding progress. 
Restoration and release, rather than permanent 
confinement, is the acknowledged purpose of men- 
tal hospitals. 

Social acceptance of released patients could be 
a major factor in their recovery. At this point 
Christians can make a very significant contribu- 
tion to the welfare of their fellow men. One criti- 
cal aspect of social acceptance is that which ex- 
tends into the business world. To deny a person 
the right to a job because of an illness from which 
one has recovered is both unchristian and unfair. 
Can we help prevent an experience of being ill, 
receiving treatment, and achieving health from 
culminating in rejection by society and exile 
from the business world? 

We have a responsibility to persons emotionally 
disturbed, mentally ill, as much as to persons 
physically ill. 


V. A “preventive” ministry 


Modern medicine has concerned itself not only 
with the cure of disease but also its prevention. 
“Preventive medicine” is a term familiar to all. 
Similarly, you might suggest a “preventive” min- 
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istry for the church. There are specific services 
the Christian community can perform which 
would reduce the tendency toward tension and 
emotional imbalance. 

Suggest that the church ought to bring under- 
standing and help to the ill and a challenge to 
those who are well. This challenge might be in 
the form of a ministry in psychiatrics. 

Some theological seminaries now provide a 
period of supervised clinical training in counseling 
and other services in connection with emotional 
illness and mental hospitals. (Information may be 
obtained from the Institute for Pastoral Care, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.) However, this, too, is not a task for the 
clergy only. 

Some specific things might be done by your 
church as a positive program for people in these 
days of tension as a “preventive” ministry. Mem- 
bers of your group may add to these suggestions: 
provision for counseling and guidance in matters 
of personal questions of a moral nature, education 
in mental hygiene, promotion of wholesome rec- 
reation for various age groups, premarital coun- 
seling and problem-sharing groups for young 
married couples, projects at the church which will 
bring families there together and increase their 
sense of unity within the Christian fellowship. 

The secularism of our time has ripped human 
lives apart, rendering modern man confused and 
divided within. The Christian gospel can help 
restore unity and singleness of purpose to life. 


VI. Some practical suggestions 


Perhaps you will find it effective to summarize 
your progress thus far and close this part of 
the session by emphasizing the challenges that face 
us as Christians. Some practical suggestions for 
Christian action, such as the following, could be 
used for this purpose: 

1. Develop within your group attitudes of love 
and understanding toward the emotionally trou- 
bled. 

2. Get some data about the facilities for the 
care of such persons, personnel needs, plans for 
increased services, and religious ministry to 
patients. Distribute this information to interested 
persons. 

3. Unite in social action for the increased sup- 
port and improvement of state care for the men- 
ally ill. 

4. Procure information on state laws govern- 
ing commitment, treatment, and release of the 
emotionally ill. 

5. Make plans for assisting released patients to 
become adjusted to the normal life of society. 

6. Share in the responsibility of the contem- 
porary church to engage in a preventive ministry 
to the minds and souls of men, women, and chil- 
dren in your community. 

7. Strive daily to attain a sense of peace and 
release from tension. 
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8. Discover and train yourself to observe the 
laws of good mental health. 

10. Form a class committee to formulate con- 
crete plans of action on the basis of some of the 
foregoing suggestions. Present these findings to 
other groups in the church. Solicit the sponsorship 
of your pastor, asking him to devote a special 
service to this subject. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the connection between the new 
knowledge and religion. 

2. Describe the Christian attitude toward men- 
tal illness. 

3. What can be done to relieve modern life of 
some of its tensions? Outline what you conceive 
to be the role of the church in this matter. 

4. How can religion work with psychiatry in 
helping an emotionally disturbed person? 

5. Name some organizations or people that 
could give information on hospitals and services 
available to emotionally troubled persons. 

6. Suggest specific steps you feel Christian 
people can take to improve the care of the men- 
tally ill. 

7. Discuss the probable value of contacting 
political leaders of your state on the subject of 
facilities for the care of mental patients. 

8. What is meant by a “‘preventive” ministry? 

9. Is concern with mental health a new em- 
phasis in Christianity? Explain. 


In CLOSING 


Dismiss the group with a prayer that all will 
go forth with a Christian concern for persons who 
are emotionally troubled, resolved to participate 
in some action on their behalf. 


p The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Thought starters: Has your church ever worked 
with persons who have been released from mental 
hospitals and assisted them in becoming rehabili- 
tated? Gather information. 

Write to your State Association for Mental 
Health in the state capital. They have many leaf- 
lets, booklets, and pamphlets on this subject that 
will assist you. Get a report from them of the 
mental hospitals in the state. 

Write to Health Education Service, John Han- 
cock Insurance Company, Box 17, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, for the leaflet, The Mind in Sickness 
and in Health. 


Recruit some specialists: You will need some 
outside help in discussing this lesson. Obtain a 
psychiatrist, if there is one near by, preferably 
one with a Christian background. An occupational 
therapist or a medical doctor at a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital may be willing to come to 
your group. 

From your local or state mental-health associa- 
tion you may obtain some good educational films. 

You may need also to have members of your 
group bring some information. One committee 
may visit a mental institution and bring back 
facts about the number of persons they handle 
each year, the demands that are made upon the 
staff personnel, etc. It would be well to have an- 
other group get information concerning the state 
laws governing the entrance and release of persons 
from mental hospitals. 

Plan a forum: This lésson could be treated best 
as a forum. You may have one or two persons 
speak in this forum and then let others ask ques- 
tions based on their reading of the lesson. If there 
is a doctor or a psychiatrist available from a near- 
by hospital for the mentally ill, ask this person 
to speak on the Christian attitude toward these 
persons, explain the processes of rehabilitation, 
and answer the question, What can Christians do 
when these persons are released? 

Film forum: Another way of beginning the dis- 
cussion would be to obtain a film on mental health 
and the treatment of persons in mental institu- 
tions. Project the film and then have the discus- 
sion. 

Begin the discussion with a panel of persons 
who have studied the materials, obtained facts, 
and worked out some questions. Let this panel 
direct their questions to the speaker or to the 
person showing the film. Start with questions on 
facts that need interpretation and then move to 
questions concerning what your class could do. 

Some issues to discuss: 

1. Contact with emotionally ill persons some- 
times disturbs us because we may then become 
more concerned over our own weaknesses and 
inadequacies. How can we help adults overcome 
this feeling of “threat” to their stability and se- 
curity when dealing with such persons? 

2. What are the ways adult groups can help 
persons who are treated in mental hospitals? 
How can we assist their families? 

3. What are the state laws and provisions re- 
garding mentally ill persons—commitment, care 
and treatment in private and public institutions, 
release, reinstatement of citizenship, rehabilitation 
in terms of employment, etc.? What can the group 
do to improve such laws and provisions? 

4. How can the group help overcome the un- 
fortuate and unfair social stigma sometimes at- 
tached to persons who have received treatment 
in a psychiatric hospital? How can we help such 
persons regain their place in society? 
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July 21: Persons in Prison 


p__the Leader in Action 


By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson, the third in the series on per- 
sons and institutions, we come to a consideration 
of human beings in penal institutions. 

Master the material in Adult Student, assimi- 
lating the daily Bible readings. You might wish 
to obtain some information about the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, your state system of prisons, 
and the local county and city jails. The work of 
the historic Pennsylvania Prison Society (311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) is well 
worth inquiring about. 

See page 44 for some additional resources. 

A real challenge to us as Christians may be 
presented forcefully to your group by organiz- 
ing your materials around three simple ques- 
tions, as in the following: 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. Who is in prison? 
II. What is this to us? 
III. What can we do about it? 


To Bercin 


You might start with the simple statement 
that we have been considering people who are 
institutionalized because of certain needs—per- 
sons in medical hospitals and persons in mental 
hospitals. Now we turn to those in penal insti- 
tutions. You will then be ready to ask and answer 
your first question. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Who is in prison? 

Who are these persons who are in prison? Note 
that Carothers observes that 60 per cent of them 
are “repeaters.” Secondly, there are the initiates, 
those prosecuted and incarcerated for the first 
time. (Of course, there may be also a small margin 
of persons wrongly prosecuted or “over-prose- 
cuted.”) The offenses of these persons vary and 
so do their sentences; even for similar offenses. 

What do these prisoners have in common? They 
are all persons. Further, as pointed out in Adult 
Student, they are all persons who have “gone 
wrong.” At least, it has been “established” that 
they have gone wrong; and unfortunately their 
imprisonment, however just in each individual 
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case, carries condemnation in the eyes of society. 

This is important: These individuals face a 
dual problem. On the one hand, persons who 
have gone wrong are spiritually sick. This is 
a frailty of the flesh, a human failure (however 
unfortunate). We know that men are not born 
criminals, as once believed. We know also that 
some people lack something in character or back- 
ground which makes them prey to motivation to- 
ward antisocial and criminal behavior. This is 
their personal problem, but society shares it with 
them by virtue of their actions. 

On the other hand, these persons face the prob- 
lem of social shame and stigma. However justifi- 
able from any point of view, this presents both 
a psychological problem and a problem for society 
when it comes to rehabilitation. 

Now stress the challenge of Jesus’ attitude at 
this point. He identified himself with such unfor- 
tunate persons: “I was in prison .. .” (Matthew 
25:36). Further, when he was put between two 
thieves as he was being crucified, he freely ex- 
tended forgiveness to one who repented (Luke 23: 
43). Jesus was always sympathetic to those re- 
jected by society and maintained a positive and 
hopeful attitude toward their potential for good. 
(You might quote 1 Peter 3:8-22.) 

Refer to the daily Bible reading (Psalms 102: 
18-22) which suggests that all of us are in some 
kind of bondage, and to Paul’s description of him- 
self as “a prisoner for Christ Jesus” (Philemon, 
verse 1) while in jail in Rome. 

You might like to comment that many famous 
people from Socrates to Martin Niemdller have 
“served time” in prison—Paul, John Huss, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Thomas More, John Donne, 
John Bunyan, George Fox, William Penn, Thomas 
Paine, Henry David Thoreau, Dostoevsky, Oscar 
Wilde, O. Henry, and Gandhi, to name but a 
few. You can then observe that there have also 
been thousands of wretched, unproductive, wicked 
men imprisoned. In any event, all were persons 
who suffered punishment and condemnation. 


II. What is this to us? 


What does this long procession of human beings 
confined to prison over the years mean to us? 
What is the significance of the thousands upon 
thousands recorded in our United States Vital 
Statistics as prison population? Draw the atten- 
tion of the group to the figures on crime in this 
country, as reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; any world almanac will give them 
to you. (Major crimes in 1955 were above the 
two million mark for the fourth consecutive 
year!) 

These facts have a great deal of meaning for 
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Christian people. Wherever persons are in trouble 
or are getting into trouble, the church should be 
at work. Our religion is evangelical, one of re- 
demption. We who represent it are not perfect. 
Nor is the society that sentences criminals per- 
fect. We can see this in the way society runs its 
institutions, neglects people and their needs, and 
fails to preserve human rights. Justice is a rela- 
tive term (like “health”) in human systems of 
government. Court decisions are not consistent; 
juries differ. As Christian citizens, we respect 
the social system for what is good in it, hope it 
is administered fairly, and work to improve it. 

Here is a significant thought: This lesson pre- 
sents an area for the increased exercise of our 
Christianity. This is an opportunity for the 
church to meet people at the point of their prob- 
lems and their needs. Perhaps here, too, we can 
have a hand in turning evil into good (Matthew 
5: 38-48). 

Note Carothers’ statement: “Prisoners are 
people. They are God’s children. As Christians we 
should call them our brothers and sisters and 
treat them as such.” 

You might like to quote these lines: 


I sought my soul but my soul I could not see; 
I sought my God but he eluded me; 
I sought my brother and I found all three. 


Harold M. Lambert 








III. What can we do about it? 


Having answered the question, Who is in prison? 
(persons who have gone wrong) and the further 
question, What is this to us? (the business of a 
religion that redeems and reclaims people), you 
are ready to lead the thinking of your class in 
the direction of some answers to the third ques- 
tion, What can we do about it? Here are some 
suggestions: 

1. Repeaters and first offenders should be sepa- 
rated in our jails. Prisons should cease to be 
graduate schools of crime. 

2. Prisoners should be treated as persons. So- 
ciety has judged these persons and condemned 
them to confinement. The institution should pro- 
vide not a program of suffering but a process of 
rehabilitation. Humane treatment of prisoners as 
people should be guaranteed by law and enforced 
by watchful citizens. 

3. Facilities should be adequate with regard to 
space, cleanliness, food, etc. 

4. Sufficient social case workers and chaplains 
should be made available. All personnel should 
be especially trained, including the warden. 

5. The church should utilize this opportunity 
to demonstrate its evangelical enthusiasm and 
the redemptive power of Christ’s gospel. Person- 
al work should be promoted. Voluntary lay visi- 
tation teams should be at work to bring a word 
of spiritual help and a sense of inner release to 
every person in prison. Continuity of this work 
should be preserved. Prisoners should be spiritual- 
ly prepared for release and then, upon release, 
followed up by the Christian community. 

6. More educational programs should exist 
within our prisons. Minds should be filled, intel- 
lects sharpened, as well as vocational skills de- 
veloped. Persons in prison should be made more 
—not less—fit for release. Our religion teaches 
that even the worst experience should be turned 
into something creative, not destructive, of per- 
sonal values. 

7. Christian people should help released prison- 
ers become adjusted to a new life after release. 
(Note Carothers’ point on the difficulty parolees 
have in finding work. Some state and municipal 
governments exploit ex-prisoners by hiring them 
at substandard wages as day laborers. Does this 
happen in your community?) 

8. Christian people should investigate penal 
institutions and circulate information about 
the treatment of prisoners. They should be con- 
versant with their state laws and know how they 
could be improved so that co-operative efforts 
could be undertaken to this end. 

9. Every church should analyze the needs of 
its community and do what it can to counteract 
the forces, influences, situations, and individuals 
helping to breed crime. (One would not argue 
that there is no personal responsibility or crimi- 
nal guilt on the part of convicted prisoners. How- 
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ever, the Christian conscience must recognize 
that there are aspects of our community life that 
tend to breed crime and that something should be 
done about them in the name of our Lord.) 

In closing this section of the discussion, your 
group may wish to plan for some immediate 
action. Note, therefore, Carothers’ suggestion that 
a class committee visit the local jail. However, do 
not undertake such a visit without getting the 
approval of the responsible officials. In addition 
to what Carothers suggests they look for with 
respect to the jail itself, you might suggest some 
practical procedures with respect to contacts with 
persons at the jail. Here are some considerations 
to keep in mind: 

1. A visit to a jail or a prison must be under- 
taken with a humble Christian spirit. This spirit 
rules out feelings of superiority, judgment on 
persons, and “holier-than-thou” attitudes. 

2. Approach your mission with understanding 
and sympathy. You are an ambassador of love, 
not a court of law. 

3. Do not be naive. You may see persons very 
hardened to the world and especially to those who 
want to “do good.” 

4. If you talk with prisoners, do not ask them 
personal questions such as, What are you in 
for? (One young man, not very experienced in 
this work, once asked a prisoner what he had 
“done.” He got the reply, “I killed a man.” His 
unwise curiosity stimulated by this answer, he 
pressed the matter further with another question, 
“Why?” He was shocked and embarrassed by the 
answer, “He asked questions which were none of 
his business.’’) 

5. Observe all you can and ask the authorities 
of the prison about the administration of the in- 
stitution. Inquire of the prisoners, as you talk 
with them, if there is anything you can do. Be 
natural and sincere. Put Christ forward by your 
humility and your willingness to pray where you 
feel it is desired. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Describe the Christian attitude toward per- 
sons in prison. 

2. Discuss the problems involved in a program 
for the reformation of criminals. 

3. Of what personal value is religion, in your 
opinion, to an individual who is in prison? 

4. Suggest a class project to be undertaken on 
behalf of persons in prison; describe it in detail 
and determine the extent of class interest. 

5. How do the laws regulating prisons in your 
state compare with the laws of other states? What 
are their relative strengths and weaknesses? 
What would you recommend to improve them? 

6. Are there job opportunities in your com- 
munity for parolees? Elaborate. 

7. Where could a released prisoner go in your 
community for help? What do you think would be 
done for him? 
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8. What is the situation (a) within penal insti- 
tutions in your state, (b) at your local jail? 
Evaluate, with respect to physical condition, facil- 
ities, treatment of prisoners, personnel, availabil- 
ity of religious and counseling services, etc. How 
do you know? Is there need for reform? Explain. 

9. Enlarge on Carothers’ statements: (a) “It is 
at this point that churches can play an important 
role especially if Christian businessmen who have 
jobs to offer will run the risk of employing for- 
mer prisoners.” (b) “The part of the church is to 
provide a fellowship of faith within which a for- 
mer prisoner can find a new respect for himself.” 

10. Name some biblical characters and some 
famous people of history of whom it is recorded 
that they had been in prison, and recall the cir- 
cumstances. 

11. What is the purpose of a prison? Explain. As 
an institution, how can it serve persons? How can 
it best serve society? 

12. What is meant by the statement that “jus- 
tice,” as humanly administered, is a relative 
term? 


In CLOSING 


This would be a good thought to emphasize: 
The church today, in dealing with the needs of 
persons in prison (and indeed, with all persons) 
should provide a religion patient enough to listen 
to their problems, broad enough to understand 
them, and strong enough to bring mastery over 
them. 

Ours is a religion of redemption from guilt, 
remorse, and the power of sin, for all persons. It 
is also a religion of social action on behalf of a 
better life for all persons. 


in Action 


re———The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Thought starters: While a student at Oxford 
John Wesley recognized that persons in prison 
are still children of God. He visited them weekly. 
He recognized that the redeeming love of God was 
not withheld by stone and iron bars. He shared 
this gospel with them in their dark dungeons. 

The change from vengeance and retaliation in 
the treatment of persons in prisons toward a 
reformation of the person has been tortuously 
slow. Gradually, as mankind begins to realize the 
worth of persons, changes have come. One of the 
effects of the call for Christian treatment of pris- 
oners by the Welseys, Whitefield, and John How- 
ard was the separation of the less guilty from the 
hardened criminal. 
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In America the Society of Friends was influen- 
tial in changing the prison system so that persons 
were placed in cells, rather than herded in one 
room. Later, Louis Dwight was instrumental in 
getting prisoners the right to work at useful tasks. 
However, it was not until late in the last century 
that the idea of the reformatory was introduced. 

Some issues to discuss: 

1. Have these attempts at prison reform been 
justifiable from a Christian point of view? What 
is the biblical basis for your statement? (Read 
the biblical passages in this lesson.) 

2. What were some causes of prison riots in 
recent years? See Adult Student. 


3. What basic reforms in the treatment of 
prisoners are needed today? 

4. How should churches seek to save persons 
in prison? 

5. How can the church help a person who is 
released from prison and seeks to make a new 
start in life? 

Use a panel discussion: Select three persons 
who will do some reading on this subject before 
class time. Ask them to form a panel. Choose a 
fourth person as moderator. Let this person ask 
the others the above questions and have each of 
them comment on each question in the light of his 
study, thought, and Christian insight. 


July 28: Youth in Trouble 


in Action 


e—~The Leader 








By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We are continuing the unit on Persons and 
Institutions with this lesson on “Youth in Trou- 
ble.” 

Read the material in Adult Student. Meditate 
on each of the daily Bible readings. Fill your heart 
and mind with their meaning and their relation to 
our subject, as indicated by the annotated 
descriptions. 

As you begin your preparation, make a distinc- 
tion in your thinking between the age group to be 
considered in this lesson and the age group to be 
discussed next week under the title, “Children in 
Trouble.” We are here concerned with adolescents 
of high-school age. 

You are half through the unit; evaluate your 
progress and that of the group by reviewing the 
aim of the series: to increase awareness to the 
spiritual needs of persons in our institutions and 
to motivate the members of the class to Christian 
action on their behalf. 

The following is suggested as a framework 
around which you can organize your approach to 
this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. “The evils we deplore” 
II. Understanding youth 
III. Helping youth in trouble 
IV. Concern for all youth 


(World Service Sunday ) 


To BEGIN 


To set the stage for this important lesson, refer 
to current interest in juvenile delinquency. Per- 
haps a news item related to this topic has ap- 
peared in your local papers recently. 

Remind the class we are thinking about persons 
in institutions. The persons now under considera- 
tion, the young people, are at the very center of 
one of our most serious social problems. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. “The evils we deplore” 


Many members of your group will recognize 
these lines by Harry Emerson Fosdick: 


Save us from weak resignation 
To the evils we deplore. 


You might like to point out that as Christians 
we certainly deplore evil but we are not always 
effective in overcoming specific evils in our so- 
ciety. Ask the class if they feel we are guilty of 
“weak resignation” to the continued existence of 
these evils. What other factors may be involved? 
Do we need to have certain problems more clearly 
identified? Or, do we need to be more highly 
sensitized to certain social evils that destroy hu- 
man personality? Do we need to inform others 
and arm them with facts? 

Perhaps it is a question of motivating Christian 
people. Get the thinking of your group on this line 
of questioning. If you feel it is increasing their 
own awareness, pursue the matter: Have we 
withdrawn and become complacent on some is- 
sues? Have we left the sinner hopeless, unable to 
extricate himself from a web of his own spinning? 
Are we forgetful of those who suffer because of 
the sins of others? Do we “sigh for wretchedness 


1The Methodist Hymnal, 279. 
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but shun the wretched”? Do we weakly resign 
to “the evils we deplore”? 

Every citizen with a conscience has viewed 
with alarm the crime rate in this country. The 
involvement of youth in lawbreaking is shocking. 
Point this up, and use some of the facts in Adult 
Student to emphasize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Christians might ask themselves if the rise 
of civic and charitable organizations to help with 
this problem indicates that the church has fallen 
short of its full duty to minister to the youth of 
our age. 

Certainly the group will agree that here are 
evils we deplore. Now project your key question 
for this session: What can we do about this par- 
ticular evil? How can we help youth who are in 
trouble? What can we do to keep youth from 
getting into trouble? 

Suggest that before we can find an answer to 
that question, we must try for a better under- 
standing of youth. 


II. Understanding youth 


One advantage modern man has is an increased 
understanding of his own nature—what personal- 
ity needs and how behavior is motivated. (Mod- 
ern man has also, however, the same old moral 
problem of control of his nature.) 

A few fundamental principles of the knowledge 
of human nature, particularly as related to youth, 
may help us here.? Your group may wish to dis- 
cuss these and perhaps illustrate them: 

1. From ages 12-21, young people are engaged 
in finding themselves. There are perplexing prob- 
lems and inner tensions to be worked out. Youths 
do not accept life just as they find it. They analyze 
it, criticize it, test it, and try it. They will experi- 
ment; they will do the unexpected. 

2. For this group, that which is not yet attained 


2 Compare pages 72-79, Johnson, Paul E., Psychology of Religion. 
Abingdon Press, 1945. sychology of Religion 





For Further Reading* 


Laymen at Work, by George Stoll. Abingdon 
Press, 1956. $1.75. 

Mental Health—Everybody’s Business, by 
Katherine Glover. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 196. 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. 25 cents. 

Better Mental Hospitals—A Guide for the 
Citizen, by Edith M. Stern. National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 35 cents. 

Mr. Lyward’s Answer, by Michael Burn. 
Beacon Press, 1956. $3.95. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 























holds considerable importance, giving rise to im- 
patience and ambition. During this period of 
growing up, young people wish to be treated and 
accepted as adults. They yearn for this attention 
in the form of acceptance and recognition. 

3. This is a time of deepening personal experi- 
ences. Young people develop almost fanatical 
loyalties; they tend to worship heroes for their 
accomplishments, prominence, and courage. 

4. Social interests broaden at this time of life. 
Persons are discovered; the gang is the important 
unit. Young people wish to do things together, to 
do what “everybody” is doing, and go where 
“everybody” is going, etc. 

5. Intellectual powers await challenge. The 
gregariousness mentioned above is common to 
youth in general, yet each young person wishes 
to make it known that he has a mind of his own 
and intends to use it. There is a tendency in young 
people to flaunt their independence and to insist 
on the right to make their own decisions. They 
want others to see their worth; they wish to dem- 
onstrate that they, too, are individuals. 

6. This is the period when a sense of life pur- 
pose grows; young people are attaining some idea 
of what they want to be. Youths tend increasing- 
ly, as they grow into maturity, to project their 
wishes and ideals, however humble or great, into 
the future as they see it for themselves. 

An understanding of the motivation of the 
behavior of youth is prerequisite to an intelligent 
attempt to be of help. 


III. Helping youth in trouble 


You will have made the point that all effective 
help is set in a framework of understanding. 
Genuine service to persons arises, however, where 
informed intelligence is joined by sympathetic 
kindness. For the Christian it involves sincere and 
endless concern for persons as God’s children. 

Following Carothers’ material, paint the picture 
of the tragedy of thousands of youth in trouble— 
some actually prosecuted and put in institutions, 
others on the brink of serious difficulties with so- 
ciety. Discuss what is said in Adult Student about 
the activities of the Committee on Institutions of 
the Council of Churches in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Stress the fact that this is something Christian 
people are doing in an area we leave too often to 
secular groups. 

Get the class to evaluate the Louisville project 
as a Christian ministry. Ask the group if they 
think the Louisville committee has increased their 
understanding of what youth think and want and 
why some have “gone wrong.” Will their remedial 
work for young persons in institutions and for the 
conditions under which they are handled help the 
committee in thinking through the social problem 
of the proper direction of all youth? What would 
it mean for your church and for your community 
if a committee were to undertake such an enter- 
prise to help youth in trouble in your community? 
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H, Armstrong Koberts 


Young people in trouble need friendship and wise 
counsel. 





Promote discussion by the class of the principles 
enumerated above; this would amount to an 
analysis of the needs of youth. Show how these 
needs may be met in socially approved ways on 
the one hand and in socially disapproved ways on 
the other. It can be seen how the latter result in 
trouble. Ask the class if they feel that youth can 
be more easily redirected into the ways of social 
approval than can older offenders. Discuss what is 
wrong with the present means, including institu- 
tions, which society uses to handle the problems 
of youth. Suggest means that are more nearly 
Christian. 

Our aim stated that we desired to increase 
awareness to the “spiritual needs” of the persons 
considered in this series. Are not all these needs 
just discussed part and parcel of youthful per- 
sonality? Are not the means we would use to 
fulfill these demands of youthful nature such that 
we would call them religious activities? Suggest 
that it is not enough to give young people merely 
the forms of religion. Ask if the group thinks we 
may have to develop some new techniques and 
conceive some new ways of ministering if we 
really wish to help these youth. If so, what? 

If we are concerned with youth as God’s chil- 
dren, is any sacrifice too great, any program too 
ambitious or too much trouble, and any necessary 
adjustment or adaptation of our techniques too 
much to ask? How important it is, you might em- 
phasize, that we snatch from potential lives of en- 
trenched crime the youth who have already fallen 








prey to some weakness—youth whose needs have 
been attracted to some false fulfillment. These 
youth are in trouble! 

“Responsibility for the treatment of children 
who are in conflict with the law rests primarily 
with the local community. ... 

“Most state institutions for delinquent children 
recognize the need for continuing services for 
children released from institutions. Some chil- 
dren receive these services from staff responsible 
to institutional superintendents. For every two 
children living in institutions, there is, on the 
average, one child outside with whom the institu- 
tion still retains a service relationship. However, 
many public institutions now make use of state 
and local departments of welfare to provide fol- 
low-up services to children returned to their com- 
munities from institutions. Social work practi- 
tioners would now like to regard institutions as a 
specialized treatment resource for children who 
can benefit most from the group experience and 
services which can be provided only through 
such facilities.” 3 


IV. Concern for all youth 


The Christian church cannot be content just 
“to bail out the sink; it must stop the leaking 
faucet.” 

Can we conduct simply a negative ministry— 
as important as it may be? Is not our concern with 
all persons, whether they are in trouble or not? 

You might like to use this thought: We are 
concerned with the son who errs and gets into 
difficulty. But there is also the son who is not 
prodigal but feels he has certain unmet needs. 
(See Luke 15:11-32, the story of the two sons, 
commonly called the story of the prodigal son.) 

The development of a healthy religious attitude 
on the part of all the youth we can reach is our 
goal. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
publicity in connection with arrests of youth. 

2. How have attitudes changed since ancient 
times regarding disobedience of young people? 

3. Give your personal opinion of the significance 
of these factors in the crime rate of juveniles: 
wartime living, broken homes, automobiles, tele- 
vision, comic books. 

4. How far should the church go in planning 
recreation programs to provide youth with worth- 
while things to do and wholesome places to go? Do 
you know of any community-church programs for 
youth? If so, describe and evaluate them. 

5. What are the agencies in your community 
with which your church could co-operate to pro- 
vide programs for youth? 

6. What can the church do to reclaim to pat- 
terns of acceptable social behavior those young 


From “Statistics of Juvenile Delinquency in the U.S.,” by 
Edward E. Schwartz, in The Annals, January, 1949, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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For Next Month 


The unit “Persons and Institutions” will be 
continued for two Sundays in August. 

“Prepare for Tomorrow,” by Ollie A. 
Randall, in the magazine section, is related 
to the lesson for August 11. 

The last two Sundays will be given to a 
consideration of “Social Security and You.” 
This short unit will consider social security 
in the framework of the Christian concept of 
the worth of personality. 

The weekly lesson topics are: 


August 4: Children in Trouble 

August 11: Needs of Older People 

August 18: Why Social Security? 

August 25: Social Security in the United 
States 











people of the community who are already drifting 
into crime? 

7. Name some ways in which you think religion 
can be made more vital and challenging to youth. 
How can we get through more effectively to this 
group? 

8. In the light of our modern understanding of 
human nature, list some characteristic needs of 
youth. Beside each item, list some specific thing 
the church does to meet that need. In a third col- 
umn, make a suggestion of something further 
which should be done. 

9. Through the years, what has the church done, 
as an institution, which you think has influenced 
many young people away from wrong? Enumerate 
and evaluate, with a view to increasing their effec- 
tiveness. 

10. Suggest and discuss a specific class project 
the group might begin at once to help youth who 
are now in trouble. 


In CLOSING 


Present the class with a specific challenge to 
follow at least one of the several suggestions made 
by Carothers: (1) Visit a juvenile court, a youth 
shelter, or a foster home and make a report to the 
official board. (2) Carry the import of this lesson 
to the church at large with an appeal that some 
fine home and heart be opened, through co-opera- 
tion with the court, to provide the kind of home 
for one troubled young person as should be pro- 
vided for all youth in the name of our Lord. 

Let the very last words—yours or those of a 
member of the group—be in the form of a prayer 
that as Christians our concern may grow on be- 
half of young people in trouble. 

Next week’s topic, “Children in Trouble,” is so 
closely related to this discussion that it might be 
treated as a continuation of it. 
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pe———The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Advance preparation: If possible, obtain a copy 
of the book Laymen at Work, by George Stoll 
(see page 46). Read it carefully. Ask someone to 
give a report on it. 

Idea starters: What do you think of these no- 
tions: 

e@ “Some people are just born bad.” 

e “The trouble with that youngster is that his 
parents don’t punish him enough.” 

e “Honesty is just a matter of habit.” 

You may want to begin by writing these sayings 

on the blackboard and asking members of the 
class what they think about them. When interest 
is high, proceed to the next phase of the discus- 
sion. 
. Discussion in small groups: Divide the class into 
huddle groups. Ask one person to be a reporter 
and write down the pertinent ideas stated. Ask 
another person to keep the members talking on 
the question assigned. 

Assign these topics: 

1. In your opinion, what is the cause of the 
outbreak in juvenile delinquency today? 

2. What are the inner compulsions that cause 
youth to break the rules of society? (e.g., dissatis- 
faction at school, lack of self-esteem, desire for 
excitement, etc.) 

3. What are the social causes (forces in society 
itself) that tend to create opportunities for de- 
linquency? 

4, On the basis of the biblical materials and 
the exposition of the lesson, what do you think 
Christians should do to aid youth in trouble? 

5. What could a class do to help an individual 
youth on parole? How could you help him learn 
self-control? Christian values? ways of applying 
them in new situations? 

6. What can a class do to change community 
pressures against the offender? 

Special reports: After fifteen or twenty minutes, 
ask these groups to report back. When group 4 
reports, ask the person who has read Laymen at 
Work to supplement this report. 

The lesson may be concluded by having two 
persons summarize. The first person will state 
some of the new insights gained. A second person 
may want to recommend some project for the 
class to begin as a result of this study. 

Looking ahead: The subject of next week’s les- 
son, “Children in Trouble,” is closely related to 
today’s discussion. As soon as your August issue 
of AputT TEACHER is available, read the material 
and make your assignments. 
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ADULT STUDENT 


In addition to the two lesson sec- 
tions and the “Talking It Over” de- 
partment the July Adult Student 
will feature an article by Charles 
P. Taft, mayor of Cincinnati and 
chairman of the Department of 
Church and Economic Life of the 
National Council of Churches: “We 
Must Face Real Issues.” In the 
same issue Charles M. Laymon, 
editor of adult publications, has an 
article: “Use Your Bible.” “Law 
Can Be a Christian Vocation” is an 
article by Harry Stinespring, a 
Chicago attorney at law. 

The August issue will feature an 
article by the popular magazine 
and book writer Stuart Chase: 
“Words Are Bullets.” The August 
number will also carry a_ short 
story “Big Game at Thunder 
Creek,” by Lon Woodrum. 

The September number will fea- 
ture an article by Norman Vincent 
Peale, popular radio preacher and 
author of best sellers. Dr. Peale 
will deal with “The Creative Value 
of Silence.” This issue will also 
carry a short article by Bishop Roy 
H. Short on the local-church em- 
phasis for the quadrennium. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The July-September issue of 
Wesley Quarterly shou!d be par- 
ticularly interesting. As Christians 
observe Labor Day, they should 
find special help in Edwin Edgar 
Voigt’s “Serving Christ Through 
My Work.” Related to another na- 
tional observance, Independence 
Day, is Joseph C. Dana’s “My Son 
and the Armed Services.” A book- 
let by this same writer is reviewed 
on the inside back cover. 

Of special interest to members 
and teachers of adult classes is 
Virginia Stafford’s article “Would 
You Be Interested?” And every 
Methodist reader will find enlight- 
enment in “Let’s Look at Our 
Churches,” by Walter Towner. 

A splendid introduction to the 
lessons for the quarter is the article 
by J. Carter Swaim entitled “Their 
Lives Remind Us.” The lesson 
treatments for the July-September 
quarter are done by Claude H. 
Thompson. 





DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


Frank R. Snavely, of Smyrna, 
Tennessee, is the writer of the 
lesson treatments in the July issue 
of pocket-sized periodical. In addi- 
tion, Lyndon B. Phifer has a “Med- 
itation for Independence Day.” The 
other articles are “The General 
Conference Calls for Bible Study,” 
“What’s Really Important About a 
Church?” and “Comic Sheet and 
Pulpit Bible.” 

The August number features an 
article by Robert D. Squires: “Idols 
Are Not Dead.” Also in this issue 
are “Ungraded Papers,” “Read the 
Bible Aloud,” “Lost Moment,” and 
“Passing a Country Church.” R. P. 
Marshall, editdr of the North Caro- 
lina Christian Advocate, writes the 
lesson treatments. 

The five lessons written by John 
Owen Gross, executive secretary of 
the Division of Education Institu- 
tions of the Board of Education, 
take the entire space of the Sep- 
tember issue; but a short editorial 
on the third cover page, calls at- 
tention to the publication of Ep- 
worth Notes beginning in October. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Francis E. Kearns, pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin, completes a year’s stud- 
ies in “The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus” with the July-September 
quarter on “Jesus’ Teachings and 
Others.” Mary E. Moxcey, of Clare- 
mont, California, writes the teach- 
ing helps for each lesson. 

Lyndon B. Phifer, associate edi- 
tor of the publication, has an edi- 
torial: “We Repeat.” 

Book reviews by Paul M. Pettit, 
John W. Cook, and Mr. Phifer com- 
plete the issue. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


Bible Lessons for Adults, the 
student’s quarterly, and_ Bible 
Teacher for Adults (for the teach- 
er) are designed especially for 
rural churches. They bring you 
thirteen lessons of the International 
Lesson Series which present thir- 
teen Old Testament characters. 

Dr. Earl D. C. Brewer, associate 
professor of sociology and the rural 


church at Emory University, has 
written the lessons for the student’s 
quarterly. Dr. A. W. Martin, who 
retired in June, 1957, as professor 
of church administration at Perkins 
School of Theology, is the author 
of the teaching plans. 

Each publication has a magazine 
section including articles that fur- 
nish inspiration, enrichment, and 
information about church-wide 
plans. 

In the magazine section of each 
of these publications this quarter 
is an article giving specific sugges- 
tions for helping teacher and stu- 
dents make better use of their 
particular quarterly. 


MATURE YEARS 


The opening article in the July- 
September issue of Mature Years 
is “To Retire or Not to Retire.” In 
it Roy L. Smith gives some out-of- 
the-ordinary comments. 

Reading the article, “Folks Do 
Care,’ by B. Clifford Hendricks, 
convinces one that the spirit of ed- 
venture is not confined to the 
young in years. 

Another type of adventure is 
recorded in “We Became American 
Citizens” by Katherine and An- 
drew Cecil. The experiences of the 
Cecils will make Fourth of July 
more meaningful to its readers. 

Three challenging articles—‘All 
This—And Glass Too,” “Papier- 
Maché,” and “You Can Paint’— 
can lead to adventure in hobbies. 

These are only samples of the 
articles you will find in this peri- 
odical planned for older adults. 

In addition, more than half of 
each issue is devoted to a treatment 
of the International Lesson Series 
for the quarter. Daily meditations 
are provided for personal use. 


BRACE UP YOUR MINDS 


The booklet, Brace Up Your 
Minds, lists and describes lesson 
and program materials approved 
for use with Methodist adults. Four 
major courses are published in 
adult periodicals. 

This booklet is published by the 
Department of Church School Cur- 
riculum of The Methodist Publish- 
ing House. Copies on request. 
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A PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
By Winrrep E. Garrison. This book 
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prayer—Dr. Sockman delivers a_ truly 
Christian concept of the higher happiness, 
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By Lestie D. WEATHERHEAD. One is im- 
pressed by the author’s untiring efforts 
toward making God a vital influence in the 
life of his fellow man. In his endeavor 
to make the Bible a means of understand- 
ing God, he discusses some of the most con- 
fusing Bible passages. 
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By Harrorp E. Luccocx. An_ inspired 
discussion of the mechanics and detail in 
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